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MAKERS OF FINE CIGARS SIN 


MADE BY J. R- FREEMAN & SON, LTD. 





HAMM UU ANNAN 











MACVITA : 


Delicious with butter, preserves or cheese 
but equally satisfying without. The best of 
English wheat —at its best. 
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War-time needs whether in Uniform or 
Civies make good hearing more essential 
than ever and “ARDENTE” is your 
way to Better Hearing. Whether hard-of- 
hearing or very deaf—for Church, Home, 
Radio, Talkies, Business, Sport—a real 
need satisfied. 


NO CONSULTATION FEE— 
Call or write for details and Aurameter 
Test without fee or obligation. 


Ardente, Ltd., 
309 


OXFORD ST.. 
LONDON, W.1 
(Opp. John Lewis, 
A.R.P. SHELTER fi 
IN BUILDING) i: 

Mayfair ‘WORLDS GREATEST 
1880, 1718, 0947, — Shans St 
Test and Service Bureaux at Birming. 
ham, Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter. Glasgow, 
Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Newcastle. 


CAR « GENERAL asmcic. Lt. 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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Pressed for time? .... . then 
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chance to test the helpfulness of rods 
Service. For you may outfit an Uip 
yourself completely in the Man's Sho; kly, | 
conveniently, and correctly, being of 
quality, cut, and value of everything y« 30s¢ 
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] -to-wear, from 8% gns | 

Navy, Made-to-measure only, 13 gns. Army, Ready-to-wear, from 84 gns. R.A.F., Ready-to-wear, ~ 
(Gold lace extra.) (Ranks and Badge extra.) three 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 26, 1941. 


TACTICS IN BRITAIN’S VICTORY OF CAPE MATAPAN: H.M.S. “GLOUCESTER,” ONE OF OUR DECOY CRUISERS, DRAWING 
A SALVO PROM THE PURSUING ENEMY BATTLESHIP “VITTORIO VENETO.” 


The Admiralty communiqué of March 29 revealed the clever tactics whereby, two 
days earlier, Admiral Sir Andrew Cunningham trapped the Italian Fleet—the battle- 
rad " Vittorio Veneto” being badly damaged by aerial torpedoes — sinking 
cn if not four, heavy Italian cruisers, and two, probably three, destroyers in the 
yy battle now officially termed the Battle of Cape Matapan. Early on March 28 
MS. “ Orion,” the flagship of Vice-Admiral H. D. Pridham-Wippell, with other 


| 
| 


units operating apart from the main British Fleet, sighted Italian warships, including 
a battleship, now known to have been the‘ Vittorio Veneto,” armed with 15-in. guns. 
He decided at, once to lure the enemy to Admiral Cunningham’s battle fleet, which 
was approaching at full speed. Among those accompanying the “ Orion’ was the 
‘* Gloucester,’’ which dodged the ‘* Vittorio Veneto’s ”’ shells and laid a smoke-screen, 
thus enabling the main fleet to intercept the enemy. 
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THE VICTORY OF CAPE MATAPAN—FIRST PHOTOGRAp 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE NAVAL VICTORY OF CAPE MATAPAN, ON MARCH 238. 
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“ HASTY,” 
LAYING A SMOKE-SCREEN AS SHE STEAMS AT HER FULL SPEED OF 36 KNOTS, WHILE FOUR ENEMY SHELLS MAKE NEAR MISSES. 
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THE BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN: AN OFFICER OF THE WATCH ON ONE OF THE UNITS WATCHING THE “GLOUCESTER” DRENCHED WITH 15-INCH SHELLS FROM THE 
“VITTORIO VENETO,’’ HAVING NINE 15-INCH GUNS. THE ENEMY SHELLS WERE NEAR MISSES. 
On the previous page details of the clever tactics which led to the destruction | taken from one of the 
of at least five, and probably seven, Italian cruisers and destroyers on March 28, | 
in the Battle of Cape Matapan, have been related. The photographs above, 
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units under command of Vice-Admiral Hass oa 
are the first to be published of an engagement which will go down : 
as a study in naval strategy. The object of the Admiral. was to 


ure the Ital 
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ONE OF THE DECOY UNITS UNDER VICE-ADMIRAL PRIDHAM-WIPPE 
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RITISH DECOY UNITS DRAWING ENEMY, FIRE. 
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gooo-TON CRUISER “ GLOUCESTER "’ (ALSO SHOWN IN OUR FRONTISPIECE) PREPARING TO LAY DOWN A SMOKE-SCREEN, IN THE TACTICAL OPERATIONS DIRECTED BY VICE-ADMIRAL 
PRIDHAM-WIPPELL IN H.M. CRUISER ‘“ ORION.’’ SHE WAS ONE OF FIVE WARSHIPS WHICH LURED THE ITALIAN FLEET INTO ACTION. 
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SLOUCESTER? LAYING A HEAVY SMOKE-SCREEN, UNDER COVER OF WHICH THE BRITISH UNITS PREPARED THE WAY FOR ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM’S BATTLESHIPS, WHICH SANK 
THREE OR’ FOUR CRUISERS AND PROB/ sLY THREE DESTROYERS. THE “GLOUCESTER” IS A FINE g000-TON CRUISER OF THE “SOUTHAMPTON” CLASS. 
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4 ‘0 action, and this was accomplished by his light squadron, which fled battleships, ‘‘ Warspite, Barham ”"’ and ‘ Valiant,’ to enter into action at night 
E Se battleship “Vittorio Veneto” and heavy Italian cruisers, leading and make a shambles of their ships in ten minutes. Not a single British 
“ny towards the main battle fleet, thus enabling Admiral Cunningham's warship was even scratched by enemy fire. 
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HE sailing of a British expeditionary force to a 
foreign shore is to an English mind something 


more than a transient military operation. It is a 
traditional ritual; a recurring pattern; an ancient 
and proud national celebration at which Death holds 
the torches and brave men bear the parts. When 
the other day we learnt that British divisions were 
fighting side by side with the Greeks under the shadow 
of Mount Olympus, a thrill went through the whole 
British-speaking world. Here was something ex- 
quisitely fitting: something that belonged to the 
very warp and woof of British history. The men of 
Cressy and Agincourt, of Blenheim and Dettingen 
and Minden, of the many wars in the Low Countries, 
of Wellington’s Spain and Haig’s France and Allenby’s 
Palestine were at their ancient work again. One could 
picture the transports, packed with still unborn 
events, steaming 
across the Medi- 











By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


handful to a like fate or driven them back to their ships, 
the cause of Greek liberty and nationhood will still 
be secure. After her defence of the past six months 
nothing can avert the resurrection of Greece. The 
blood of her sons has made her tyrant-proof. 


There is another circumstance which invests the 
landing of British imperial forces in Greece with 
romance. These men, who may be the vanguard of 
a far mightier force, include men from other Englands 
founded by free men at the far end of the world. 
Could any story of peaceful human endeavour be 
more romantic than that of the colonisation of 
Australia and New Zealand by British stock in the 
last century ? Starved of essential capital and popu- 
lation, denied the links of trade and the favoured 
fiscal status they not unreasonably demanded, 





once inhabited the same aerodrome in France and 
made both the Mess on guest nights and the air on 
the other side of No Man’s Land so electric and 
eventful. Their successors are apparently making 
Greece and Egypt even more so to-day. 






It is too early yet to estimate the importance and 
value of the Empire Force to Greece. That it was 
called for by honour—by the very poetry of the 
Greeks’ own resistance to overwhelming odds—is 
plain. Whether it were militarily wise is another 
question: that only time can show. Politics anq 
strategy are not always easy bedfellows : the states. 
man, particularly in a democratic country, is apt to 
set too high a value on quick results and small suc. 
cesses: the soldier is aware that in war neither 
fine words nor high hopes can weigh against ultimate 

facts. The final test 





terranean waters, 
the busy, excited, 
unwonted quay- 
sides, the guns and 
convoys and their 
steel-helmeted 
escorts rolling away 
inland on strange, 
unpredictable 
adventure. So in 
Hardy’s “ Dynasts” 
the Spirit of the 
Pities asks— 


What are these 
fleets that 
cross the sea 

From British 
ports and bays, 

To coasts that 
glister south- 
wardly 

Behind the dog- 
day haze ? 


and the Semichorus 
answers— 


They are the 
shipped bat 
talions sent 

To bar the bold 
Belligerent 

Who stalks the 
Dancer’sLand. 

Within these 
hulls, like 
sheep a-pen, 
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of the British in- 
cursion into the 
Balkan war zone is 
whether it has over- 
strained our vital 
defences in the 
Near East and our 
sea communica- § 
tions. The former 
are Egypt and 
Turkey : in a word, 
the Suez Canal and 
the Bosphorus, 
which alone stand 
between Germany 
and our oil pipe- 
lines and main im- 
perial artery. If 
they were to fall, 
the price for the 
Greek expedition 
would be indeed a 
heavy one. If it 
were to impose too 
great a burden on 
our hard-tried mer- 
chant marine and 
convoys in the hour 
of the Battle of the 
Atlantic, the hero- 
ism of the brave 
men who have gone 
to succour Greece 
would avail nothing, 
But if our defences 
in the Egyptian 
desert stand and 








Are packed in 
thousands 
fighting - men 

And colonels in 
command.* 


with, as the next 
verse tells us, their 
grim accompaniment: “the surgeons not a few.” 

To-day’s military Odyssey may, perhaps, prove 
to be the most romantic in the whole of our history. 
For above all others two of mankind’s many races 
are associated with the practice and defence of free- 
dom: the British and the Greek. Thermopyle and 
Ypres are twin names: English Byron, standing on the 
Persian’s grave, thrilled to that mutual love of liberty. 


It was Byron’s death in Missolonghi in a seemingly ~ 


hopeless struggle for a seemingly hopeless people— 

For what is left the poet here— 

For Greeks a blush—for Greece a tear— 
—which was the turning-point in a long-enslaved 
nation’s dream of freedom: the fateful milestone in 
the lost road that, unguessed at then, linked the 
heroic glories of ancient Greece with the equal glories 
of Greece to-day. Mr. Churchill’s lovely allusion to 
the valour of ancient Rome and modern Greece has 
been the happiest of all his phrases. If ever liberty 
were justified by the event, it has been by the recovery 
of Greece after its centuries of enslavement. The 
Greeks whom Byron befriended, half in cynicism and 
wholly in faith, were struggling with the taint of 
slavery in their blood. Where is that taint to-day ? 
If by the time these lines appear in print the legions 
of the Teuton have by sheer force of numbers slain 
every fighting Greek and treated our own little 


THE BATTLE OF CAPE MATAPAN: BRITISH WARSHIPS LAYING 





Italian gunnery was poor except for the “Vittorio Veneto’s’ 


disregarded and sometimes even derided by too com- 
placent English at home, the young colonials made 
their own way and achieved their own nationhood, 
and even throve on that unparental neglect. It was 
only when they came back as cricketers—and what 
cricketers !—that Englishmen began to wake up to 
the miracle of the Australians. Those who in 1915 stood 
with them on the beaches of Gallipoli realised there the 
full quality of their‘nationhood. Were there ever men 
so stalwart for liberty, so jealous of their rights ? Were 
there ever, even in ancient Sparta itself, such fighters ? 
In the late Sir Thomas Bridge’s noble little anthology, 
“Word from England,” a poem of Herbert Palmer’s 
is printed in which he describes how in the last 
war he was walking down Oxford Street when— 


Ten fierce soldiers I chanced to meet ; 
They wore big slouch hats with khaki sashes, 
And talked like the angry guns in flashes .. . 


All the lot of that swaggering ten 

Were terrible, fine, strong soldier: men, 

And I fairly sobbed at the four cross-ways 
As my triumphing soul sang England’s praise. 


O! all the Germans in Berlin town 
Couldn’t put those ten Australians down.t 


Of all the memories in the present writer’s mind, none 
is more vivid than that of the Australian pilots who 


DOWN SMOKE-SCREENS, WHILE FLEEING FROM THE POWERFUL ITALIAN 
FLEET, WHICH LURED THE ENEMY INTO THE DEBACLE IT SUFFERED FROM ADMIRAL CUNNINGHAM’S BATTLESHIPS. and the 

In the preceding pages we have described the holocaust suffered by the Italian Fleet on March 28, when it walked into the lion’s jaws, otherwise 
Admiral Cunningham, lured on by “Orion,” “Gloucester,” and other units of the Fleet, which acted as decoys and brought the hitherto shy enemy 
into action, with disastrous results to himself. 
but hit nothing, although her shooting was said to be far better than that of her accompanying cruisers. 


15-in. guns, which registefed near misses, 


our sea lines hold- 
whole § 
English heart in the 
dark hour in which 
these lines are. 
written goes out in 
the assurance, born of our history. that they will- 
the price which honour demanded will not have been 
too heavy a one. 


Even should the expedition itself prove unavailing— 
and the mere numerical odds against it must for long 
be overwhelming—there will be no cause for despair. 
In the wars of our past, nine out of ten British 
expeditionary forces have failed in their immediate 
object. Those who have a tiger in a cage and venture 
into that cage to rope the tiger are apt on occasion § 
to fare less well inside than outside the bars. It's 


a risk to which Britain is accustomed. The important 
thing is to keep! the cage door shut and the bars 
secure. In this case Asia Minor and Egypt form the 
cage door and our sea and air defences the bars. So 
long as they hold, the tiger—let him rage as he wil— 

1 cleaning 


remains inside. The task of roping him anc 
up the cage must needs be undertaken, now oF oes 

The Greek expedition may prove, like — 

Wellesley’s landing in Spain, the beginning of po * 
process, or it may be only another Gallipoli. " é 
whichever it is, we can find in our history repeater 4 
cause for assurance and resolution. 


oe 








* Thomas Hardy, “ The Dynasts,” p. 197. (Mac milan.) 
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+ Herbert Palmer, “ The Bushranger.” (National ae) * a 
in “ Word from England,” p. 149. (English Universities FT 
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BRITISH TANKS: No. 2. CRUISER (MEDIUM) TANK MARK IVA. 


Drawn BY our Spectat Artist G. H. Davis, with OFrictaL Co-OPERATION. 
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THE MECHANISED CAVALRY OF TO-DAY: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING SHOWING MEDIUM CRUISER TANKS IN ACTION. 


The British cruiser tank of to-day is a very notable weapon of offence, and 
though the Mark IVa (illustrated above) is not our latest type, it is none the 
less well able to hold its own in good company, and is held in considerable 
tespect by the Germans and Italians. It might best be described as the Heavy 
Cavalry of the tanks, and is the speediest type; it can traverse rough country 
at over 25 m.p.h. and has a speed on the road of about 40 m.p.h. Many of 
the regiments now equipped with these vehicles were formerly cavalry regiments, 
and mechanisation has done nothing to diminish the traditional “dash’’ for 
Which our mounted troops have been famous in the past. Armed with a quick- 
firing two-pounder gun and a Besa machine-gun, it is a fearsome craft to 


encounter. The four members of its crew need to be. well trained to save them- 
selves from sustaining broken bones in the cramped interior of the machine and to 
be able to fight the ‘land ironclad” at the same time. The Commander, with 
his head in the cupola, cons his command and directs his crew by telephone. 
The driver sits in his little compartment, steering his reeling and bucking mount; 
the crouching gunner—eye to the telescopic sight—controls the turret with its 
hydraulic traversing gear. As it fires, the gun recoils to within an inch or so 
of his right ear, then the loader rams in a new shell. The cruiser tank iliustrated 
weighs some fourteen tons, and ‘costs about £75,000. New types of this heavily 
armoured vehicle are infinitely more powerful and efficient. 
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TAKING A MESSAGE FROM A DESPATCH-RIDER. EVERY CADET HAS TO PASS A TEST 
IN MOTOR-CYCLE RIDING AND MAINTENANCE. 
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AN OPEN-AIR CLASS OF INTERESTED CADETS, WHO LISTEN INTENTLY WHILE AN INSTRUCTOR 
GIVES THEM A LECTURE AND A PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATION. 
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@ CALLING THE ROLL 
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AT AN OFFICER CADETS’ TRAINING 
THE OFFICERS OF BRITAIN’S PANZER 


UNIT. THESE MEN WILL 
DIVISIONS, 


BE 
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The course at a Tank Officers’ Cadet Training Unit is the second longest 


officers’ training course. A period of over four months is required to turn 
out 2a subaltern, for he must be 100 per cent. proficient in every duty 
required by any member of a tank crew, and familiar with every type of 
tank. Over and above his technical and mechanical knowledge, the cadet 
must possess all the dash and initiative of the cavalry officer of former days, 
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THE TRAINING OF A CAVALRYMAN (MODERN VERSION): CADP aig 
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AN EVENING SILHOUETTE : 


CADETS, 


AS DAYLIGHT FADES A MEDIUM TANK, MANNED 
LUMBERS HOMEWARD AFTER TAKING PART 


BY OFFIC 
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OFFICER CADETS HEADING ACROSS THE “ ROUGH” IN A LIGHT TANK. IN 
THE STEEL HATCHES WOULD BE CLOSED AND NO MAN VISIBLE. 
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and from whom these steel-mounted rough-riders are 
descendants. Before attaining his commission a cadet 
driver, a first-class mechanic, and a good marksman with a tin 
gun and the larger weapons carried by heavy tanks. Then again, a Aes: 
must be spent in the study of tactics, navigation (operations over Wit © 


3 > various metho 
of desert are similar to being at sea), signalling and the variou 
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DEWRVHO WILL BECOME LEADERS OF BRITAIN’S PANZER DIVISIONS. 
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TANKS, MANNED BY OFFICER CADETS, ADVANCING OVER ROUGH GROUND. IN SUCH AREAS THE MOST REALISTIC OPERATIONS ARE CARRIED OUT BY MEMBERS OF THE 0.C.T.U. 
] PACE AND MANCEUVRABILITY ARE THE VITAL REQUIREMENTS DEMANDED OF THESE METAL STEEDS, APART FROM THEIR FIGHTING ABILITIES. 
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| CONFERENCE BETWEEN THE CREWS OF TWO BREN-GUN CARRIERS AND A LIGHT TANK. FROM THE LIGHTEST TRACK-DRIVEN ARMOURED VEHICLE TO THE HEAVIEST TYPE 
OF TANK, THERE IS MUCH TO BE LEARNED BY THESE FUTURE OFFICERS OF BRITAIN’S PANZER DIVISIONS. 
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~~. Wireless) of establishing and maintaining communication with other within a specified period is remarkably small. With regard to the 
hg headquarters. Days and nights are taken up with classes, lectures, building-up of our armoured mobile forces it should be remembered that 
the writing-up of notes and committing them to memory in English cavalry has a reputation second to none (and here is modern cavalry 


in the making), and that the tank itself was a British invention. If it was 
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wide -Return to Unit. So keen, however, are the tank left to the Germans to demonstrate first the power of this modern weapon, 
ous 


percentage of those failing to pass various examinations we ourselves have not been slow to appreciate the lesson. (Keystone photographs.) 
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THE LIVING INSPIRATION OF THE WARRIOR-SAINT OF DOMREMY. 
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VERY few years a new book about Joan of Arc comes out in English ; and 
that is but one language amongst many. At this time of day, alas— 
especially as she lived before the age of printing and its multiplication of the 
written word—few additional facts about that short and tremendous life can be 
hoped for. But authors in increasing succession, sometimes men of the first 
genius, are drawn to go over the old material simply because they feel an 
irresistible impulse to express their devotion to the old subject. It is not merely 
the saintliness which attracts; it is also the ardour. Books about Nelson (to 
take an example out of many) will continue to be written although no new 
“fact”? about him is ever discovered; the new books will be written even 
although the old ones would “do,” for there is a joy in the mere retelling 
of a story of heroism beyond our own achievement. 

Mr. Rutter’s book—agreeably illustrated by wood-cuts of towers and 
courtyards, gateways and bridges—is not a “life’”’ of St. Joan: he 
makes but bare allusions to the King’s crowning at Rheims and 
Joan’s death. The reason is that he and his fellow-traveller, who were 
following in Joan’s footsteps with their tablets, did not reach either 
Rheims or Rouen. They had intended to complete the course of 
her journeys after she left Domrémy. But the war intervened ; 
they caught the last train from Paris to Calais ; and the 
Narrative (though the capture at Compiégne, which they 
did not visit, is added) comes to an end there. 

The book, though Joan’s spirit everywhere haunts 
it, is primarily a travel-book which takes us into all 
sorts of unfrequented places, owing to the fidelity 
with which the author followed a trail laid down, to 
a great extent, by a party of long ago who were by 
no means preoccupied with sightseeing but were 
set on finding their way, over a distance of about 


and Vaucouleurs he went to Domrémy, where he 
and his companion stayed several days, visiting every nook known or deemed 
to have been familiar to The Maid. Thence, crossing a long series of 
rivers, he went, sometimes to long detours and steps retraced, to Orleans 
vid Chinon and Tours, and thence to Paris. Several historic cities and towns 
were visited—Troyes, Auxerre, Bourges, Loches—but nothing was overlooked 
because it was too small or out of the way. Memorials to Joan were present 
almost everywhere, and shrines which she certainly or probably visited ; while 
her legend everywhere burnt high in the hearts of the people. Where little 
of her could be recovered the traveller found plenty of other things to ob- 
serve: so much so 
that the book would 
be quite a pleasant 
travel-book of the 
gossipy kind even 
were The Maid never 
mentioned at all. But 
she does provide a 
kind of continuity 
and we are never 
far from the con- 
sciousness of her en- 
during presence, in 
all its simple inno- 
cence, wisdom, 
courage and faith. 
Of the cottage 
where, in 1422, Joan 
was born, Mr. Rutter 
says: ‘No attempt 
has been made to 
furnish the house in 
period, or to recon- 
struct the scene of 
Jeanne’s early home 
life. This might be 
done with advantage 
if it were done with 
care. Tome the most 
remarkable thing in 
the house was the 
: following notice in 
THE BRIDGE AT DOMREMY, BELOW WHICH THE NARROW English, signed by 
es rinses WINDS BACK UPON ITSELF — the Mayor, and 
PEBBLED SHALLOWS AND BEDS OF WATERWEED, ITS BANKS P , 
FRINGED WITH WILLOWS AND PURPLE LOOSE-STRIFE. posted within the 

















































The village lies in the broad valley of the Meuse, at the foot of a long hill, entrance : Visitors 
whose tableland—the Haut Pays—stretches west until it forms the first to the birthplace of 
Goges of Ge Coleg Winer. Jeanne d’Arc_ will 

Illustrations reproduced from “The Land of Saint Joan"; *y Courtesy PP 
of the Publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., Lid. please not register 





their names on 
the walls of the building but in the book provided for the purpose 
near the entrance of the building.” I wondered why the notice was 
in English.” However, we seem to have made our apologies elsewhere: in 
the ch. rch where Joan was christened there stands a statue of her, armoured 
and sworded, with the inscription: ‘‘ The English and American friends of 
France who gave the statue of St. Jeanne d’Arc to the Cathedral of Win- 
chester offer this one to the Church of Domrémy in honour of the Saint.” 
The place honours the Saint but it has not spoilt itself in her honour. The 





















*“The Land of Saint Joan.” By Owen Rutter. With 14 Wood Engravings by Averil Mackenzie- 
Methuen and Co., Ltd.; 15s.) 
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“THE LAND OF SAINT JOAN”: By OWEN RUTTER.* 
An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


















inhabitants ‘‘ remain indifferent to the tourist’’: they have not erected (as 
might have happened this side of the Channel) Joan Tea Rooms, or Dauphin 
Garages. But everywhere, since Mr. Rutter was a student and not a tourist 
‘‘we noticed and appreciated the trouble the French took to help us in war 
investigations. Peasants, shopkeepers, innkeepers, priests and bourgeoisie, manj. 
fested not only a friendly desire to be helpful, but an intelligent interest ang 
a loyal pride in their town or village; and the name Jeanne d’Arc was 4 
password which opened every door.’’ And when the doors were cpeneq 
Mr. Rutter chatted and made notes and his collaborator drew, to such effect 
that for many places they have supplied us with what might be Called 
‘* Baedeker without Tears.” 

Mr. Rutter finishes with talk about Karma, and Joan as the reincarnation 
of one who was a great general in another life. I don’t think that necessary 
as an explanation: the saints can do things which cannot be done by mere 
brains or pains. Tough warriors could not help putting themselves into the 

hands of this candid and convincing ‘girl (she was only nineteen when they 
burnt her alive) because there shone from her a virtue, a valour and a 
vision towards which the basest of them at moments had aspired 

but which they all knew they could never contrive. Her words 
which we have, come from the records of her trial and of 
that reinvestigation which led to her early rehabilitation, 
“When asked if she knew whether she was in the 
grace of God she gave this memorable reply: ‘If I am 
not, may God place me there; if I am, may God s9 
keep me. But if I were im a state of sin, do vou 
think this Voice would come to me?’ ; 
*“ When asked by her judges whether she thought it 
right to go without leave from her father and mother 
she replied: ‘In all things I obeyed them well ex. 


400 miles, from the Meuse to besieged Orleans, through THE ARMS OVER JEANNE D'ARC’S HOME AT DOMREMY—AS SEEN cepting that of the iourney: but afterwards I wrote 
AND DESCRIBED BY MONTAIGNE WHEN HE VISITED THE COTTAGE % 


territory infested with enemies. Mr. Rutter started ON HIS WAY TO ITALY IN 1580. to them and they forgave me.’ Then she added, ‘If 

from Nancy, whose beautiful Place (built by a Above the Arms of France are carved a sheaf of corn and a bunch God commanded, it was right to obey. If God 

Polish King) we must hope will survive this German of grapes, with a device in Gothic characters: “ Vive Labeur,”’ commanded it, and I had a hundred fathers and 
i A fam: 1 hi eal 

war as it survived the last. Thence by way of Toul Soom eae My by mg “The "Kine A — xr mothers, and had I been a _ king’s daughter, | 


should have gone.’ 

I am come here,’ she said, ‘to this royal town, to speak to Robert de 
Baudricourt, to the end that he may conduct me, or have me conducted, to 
the King; but Robert de Baudricourt cares neither for me nor for my words, 
Nevertheless, before the middle of Lent, I must be with the King—even if 
I have to wear down my feet to the knees! No one in the world, neither 
kings nor dukes, nor the 
daughter of the King of 
Scotland nor any others, 
can recover the King- 
dom of France. There 
is mo succour to be 
expected save from me ; 
but, nevertheless, I 
would rather spin with 
my poor mother, if this 
is not my proper estate. 
It is, however, necessary 
that I should go, and do 
this because my Lord 
wills that I shall do it.’”’ 
Almost all France was 
in the hands of the 
English and the Burgun- 
dians, and Charles was a 
vacillating creature. But 
Orleans was saved, the 
King was crowned at 
Rheims. Then, her 
work done, her Voices 
faltering, Joan was 
betrayed at that ill- 
omened place, Com- 
piégne, tried as a witch, 
and done to death. 

We have no such 
single figure behind us. 
St. George is a noble 
symbol and a fine thing 
on a coin; King Arthur 
is vaguely historical, but 
we have no words of 
his; Joan was a living 


oe 


French girl who sprang DOMREMY CHURCH, WHERE JEANNE WORSHIPPED IN HER 
up when /?rance was in YOUTH—ONE OF THE FOURTEEN WOOD ENGRAVINGS BY 
the lowest depths. It is MISS AVERIL MACKENZIE-GRIEVE WHICH ILLUSTRATE 
not to be believed that in “THE LAND OF SAINT JOAN.” 4 
France they are not “If Jeanne returned to Domrémy,” Mr. Rutter writes, “ she tthe 
oes ~ scarcely recognise it, for its orientation was altered in 1824 an 

thinking of her and pray- present entrance is where the choir used to be. 

ing to her now and that 

she will not prove a support to that wavering but unquenchable spirit. There . 
“ ifs’ in Mr. Rutter’s book. He wonders what would have happened “_ — 

of co 


lived, legal King of France; whether the two nations, largely M 
blood and brought up together, could have been welded together 4S wl 
Churchill still desperately dreamed they might be last year. We may peo 
jecture but no more. But as, in imagination, we stand on Dover cliffs or 
stare across at the kindred chalk twenty miles away, wondering cdo ytn 
happening behind the curtain of war and deadly tyranny, we must know en 
there is no “if” about this: Joan is still present in the , minds of even - 
most apparently flippant and sceptical Frenchman, and will be 4 talisman 

the French armies when next they arise. 
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ON MT. OLYMPUS, THE ANCIENT ABODE OF THE GODS, WHEp 
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A TYPICAL SCENE ON THE LOWER SLOPES OF MOUNT OLYMPUS, WHICH 
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**The heroic exploits of our Allies, the Australians and New Zealanders,” 
Greek Press Ministry bulletin declared on April 20, 
round the slopes of Mount Olympus.”’ 
Thessaly reproduced on 
on the ancient ‘“‘ Throne 
British Empire Forces 
Nazi hordes, 


a 
“are weaving new legends 
The pictures of this beautiful region of 
these pages show typical scenes at 
of Zeus,’’ which is nearly 10,000 ft. 
successfully withstood the ferocious onslaughts of the 
inflicting enormous losses on the attackers before evacuating the 
heights in order to take up a shorter line in collaboration with the heroic 


various elevations 
high. Here the 
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Greek Army. 


On April 20 battle was still being done betwe 
Anzac 


for the lowlands beneath Mount Olympus whe: 
lions,’’ the British and Greek defenders, despite all the effort 


divisions, reinforced in mechanised units, infantry and aircraft 
their positions. 


to-day to surge 


German 4 
fight ng li 
the Germ 
still holdig 
ntry continus 
Domini¢ 
wrote 


forces 


‘‘Wave after wave of slate-grey-clad German 
against the front defended by British, Gr ne 
troops which forms at the moment Europe’s bridgehead of 
‘‘ Daily Telegraph" special correspondent in the Middle E 
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MPIRE FORCES INFLICTED ENORMOUS LOSSES ON THE NAZIS. 
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TLC 
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, CLOUD-FILL».D VALLEY ON .AN APRIL MORNING. BATTLE WAS STILL BEING 
ON APRIL 20 FOR THE LOWLANDS BENEATH OLYMPUS. 
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See eee teed eat 
THE VILLAGE OF OLYMPUS, WITH A SNOW-COVERED MASSIF IN THE BACKGROUND. 
3EES HAVE BEEN ENCOUNTERED ON THE ROADS LEADING SOUTH. 
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GREEK PACK TRANSPORT ASCENDING A CIRCUITOUS MOUNTAIN ROAD, WITH THE MASSIVE 
SNOW-CLAD HEIGHTS OF MOUNT OLYMPUS BEYOND. 
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THE ROCK dy ! 
JESTIC VIEW, SHOWING THE MONASTERY OF ST. DIONYSIOS NESTLING IN THE TREES IN THE VALE OF TEMPE—FAMED SINCE EARLIEST TIMES FOR ITS BEAUTY—THROUGH 
BENEATH AN IMMENSE WALL OF MOUNTAIN. WHICH THE RIVER PENEUS REACHES THE SEA, 

POO 


EE a 


As Greek Easter Week, later than ours, dawns, the eyes of every Greek 
ehout the Middle East are fixed on tawny hills and olive-grove-dotted 
ne where, amid the smoke of dive-bombers’ deadly loads and the dry rattle 
, Machine-gun ng, is being staged the latest grim battle in the world’s struggle 
ba rrection from the nightmare of Nazi tyranny." The 4}-mile-long mountain 
—t of the ile of Tempe (bottom right, above), through which the Peneus 


and its renown is amply justified by the picturesque rocky walls on either side, 
the peculiar grey hue of the impetuous stream, by the side of which there is 
hardly room for the rock-cut path, the luxuriant growth of plane-tree and willow, 
wild fig-tree and agnus castus, the clinging tendrils of ivy, wild grape and 
clematis, and the lovely view of the sea at the end. The summit of Olympus, 
‘* always radiant in cloudless splendour,’’ was in ancient mythology the Throne 


_ to the Gulf of Salonika, situated between the precipitous sides of Mounts 
and Olympus, has from the earliest times been famed for its beauty; 


of Zeus. The abodes of the other gods were imagined to be placed on the precipices 
and in the ravines of the mountain. 
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HIS week I shall begin with 

a survey of events in the 
Balkans from what may be called 
the point of view of grand 
strategy. It has always been 
apparent that the only hope of 
resisting German aggression was 
by means of a confederacy, in 
which all the nations would bind 
themselves not only to defend their own liberties— 
that resolution is unavailing against the step-by-step 
technique which the Nazis have perfected—--but also 
to come to the help of any neighbour attacked. 
Rumania and Bulgaria sold themselves, or were be- 
trayed to Germany, thus worsening the situation of 
the other nations. Yet even then there appeared a 
possibility of forming an effective front, if Yugoslavia 
and Turkey would resist a further German advance. 
The position of Greece was made crystal clear. She 
would in no case submit. She had fought Italy alone, 
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have been impracticable in face of an organised 
defence, because there are places where no tanks 
could get through quickly were roads adequately 
mined and hillsides adequately fortified. That Yugo- 
slavia could in any event have held out indefinitely 
is not likely, but at least a more thoroughly organised 
opposition in the passes would have enabled the R.A.F. 
to devote its attention to them, instead of having to 
devote all its strength and resources to a desperate 
attempt to keep back the flood pouring through upon 
the slender dam of the Greek defences in Macedonia. 

The Greek resistance 








has once again been 
of an epic quality. 
Never in this little 
country’s great history, 
not even when she 
opposed the might of 
Persia, have her sons 
fought more gallantly 
for freedom and _ in- 
dependence. It would 
appear that they have 
inflicted heavy losses 








upon the German 


THE ITALIAN DESTROYER “ LUCA TARIGO ” (1628-2010 TONS) WAS SUNK WITH TWO SMALLER 


DESTROYERS WHEN INTERCEPTED BY A BRITISH NAVAL FORCE AT NIGHT ON APRIL I5, 
THE ENTIRE CONVOY OF FIVE HEAVILY-LADEN SHIPS 
(‘* Jane’s Fighting Ships.”) 
The Admiralty announced that on April 15 British naval forces intercepted at night an enemy 
The convoy consis’ 
escorted by three destroyers. Two of the supply ships of about 5000 tons were heavily laden with 
motor transport, two others of about 3000 tons, and an ammunition shi 
The ammunition ship blew up with a terrific explosion. 
of the Italian destroyer “ Luca Tarigo” of 1628 tons, and two smaller destroyers. All three were 
sunk. During this} successful operation, H.M. destroyer ‘‘ Mohawk ”’ (Commander J. W. M. Eaton, R.N.), 
built in 1935, was torpedoed and sunk. The majority of her crew were rescued 
This success has contributed to the slow-down of the German advance in Libya. 


BETWEEN SICILY AND TRIPOLI. 
WAS DESTROYED. 


convoy between Sicily and Tripoli and annihilated it. 


all sunk. 


1870 tons, 


with aid only in the air and on the sea from us. She 
was prepared to resist Germany whether or not we 
sent an army or a battalion to her aid. From that 
moment our course was fixed. There is no more 
truth in the suggestion that our councils were divided 
on the question than there is in the enemy’s allegation 
that we put pressure upon Greece to resist. We now had 
from the point of view of national honour to send a 
force, just as we had to do so from that of interest— 
the still-existing hope of furthering the creation of a 
defensive alliance. But that 
does not alter the fact that 


NAZI GERMANY : 
CLIMAX IN THE BALKANS. 
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more and more of his aircraft on 
this front as they ceased to be 
required against the Yugo slavs 
The evacuation of Albania became 
a necessity; indeed, it Should 
probably have been carried out 
earlier from the strictly military 
point of view, but I Suppose the 
Greeks could not bring themselves 
to abandon any sooner the ground which they thaq 
won from an enemy whom they detested and despised 

Powerful as have been the hostile thrusts just west 
of Mount Olympus and in the centre on the axis Kastoria. 
Grevena, we must not forget the disastrous effects of 
those coming from the Albanian front, which have madg 
it impossible to swing the line back on to the Pindus 
because the enemy is already behind that range at its 
northern end. Again, south of Servia, he was obviously 
on the point of breaking through into the plain of 
Thessaly and cutting off the defenders of the slopes of 
Olympus. In face of these threats and of the unbearable 
pressure all along the line, there was no alternative to 
carrying out a considerable withdrawal to a shorter 
front, as a result of which the enemy penetrated round 
Olympus to Larissa. In all this fighting, our own troops 
the Forces of the Empire, have had a peculiarly difficult 
réle. Their powerful armament has made them Particu- 
larly formidable, and it is believed that they have caused 
the enemy immense losses, both in their earlier positions 
and during the withdrawal. On the other hand, there 
can be no doubt that when it comes to a retreat in 
country of this nature, the Greek, witb his light equip- 
ment, is better off than the Briton, Australian and New 
Zealander, with his heavy and complicated equipment 





of five supply ships, 


of about 4000 tons, were 
ie convoy escort consisted 


armoured forces and 
infantry which have 
without cease been 
assaulting their 
positions. But the 
strain has been too 
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great, particularly in 
view of the fact that 
the enemy has been 
enabled to employ 


H.M. DESTROYER “ MOHAWK,” TORPEDOED 


CONVOY, WHEN THREE ITALIAN ESCORT WARSHIPS AND ALL FIVE CONVOYED SUPPLY SHIPS, 
RANGING FROM 3000 TO 5000 TONS, WERE SUNK. 
INCLUDING HER COMMANDER, WERE RESCUED. 


IN THE SUCCESSFUL ATTACK ON AN ENEMY 


THE MAJORITY OF “‘ MOHAWK’S”’ CREW, 





our General Staff at home 
and the Middle East Com- 
mand in Egypt knew 
perfectly well that it would 
be virtually impossible for 
Greece to maintain the 
struggle with such assistance 
as we could send her, unless 
the alliance actually came 
into being and acted 
effectively. This did not 
happen. Yugoslavia at- 
tempted to throw off the 
thraldom which her own 
Government had assisted 
Germany to impose upon 
her. But this gallant action 
came too late, and even 
after it had been taken I 
gather that there was some 
temporising. Turkey made 
up her mind not to regard 
the invasion of Greek 
Thrace as acasus belli. Thus 
the stage was set for another 
tragedy. 

I do not say that every 
step in this tragedy was 
inevitable. I had hoped 
that Yugoslav resistance 
would have been more 
prolonged—and remember 
that it was a Yugoslav 
breakdown, not a Greek, 
which let the enemy through 
to Salonika and to Koritsa. 
The failure of the Yugoslavs 
is not to be found in any 
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and his multifarious trans- 
port. In a chapter which 
I wrote on mountain war- 
fare last February, for a 
little book which is now 
about to be published, I 
ventured to prophesy that 
if ever our troops were in- 
volved in a Balkan cam- 
paign they would have to 
hire a certain amount of 
pack transport. This pro- 
phecy seems to have been 
proved correct by the re- 
ports of war correspondents 
that they had seen parties 
of Australians watering 
donkeys at wayside streams. 
In the mountains there is 
still a place in warfare for 
the pack animal, because, 
although it may be possible 
to feed the main body of the 
army from the roads, the out- 
posts and piquets on crests 
and ridges will often find 
themselves miles distant 
from the nearest point which 
can be reached by wheels. 

The withdrawal which 
was reported on Friday, 
April 18, appears to have 
beencarried out successfully, 
though doubtless the enemy 
captured a considerable 
number of prisoners. The 
new position is said to be 
strong. How long it can be 
held will depend, in my 








lack of resolution in this 
great martial people, but 
in inability to complete 
mobilisation or even organ- 
isation of the defence. After 
all that has occurred, I still 
persist in my belief that the 
lightning German rushes 
through the passes of the 
Bulgarian frontier would 


From Cape 


GERMANY’S SEA ROUTES TO TRIPOLI. 


The menace to Egypt and the British life-line in the Near East by the sudden and unex 

German motorised forces, said to comprise over 1400 tanks and 40,000 men, h 

the Mediterranean and evading British sea power, althouzh on April 15, as shown above, he lost an entire convoy and escort warships. 

As the distance between Sicily and Tripoli is over 300 miles, over which close British observation is kept, it was plain that constant and 

It has been alleged that these shipments were using Tunisian waters, Cape Bon being 

only 110 miles from Palermo, with an actual sea crossing of not more than 90 miles, and is under 195 miles from Catania, in Sicily. 

m, enemy transports hug over 300 miles of Tunisian, or French, waters, to reach Tripoli, such a use being a flagrant 

Our map also gives distances between important French and Spanish ports to Algiers and Bizerta, 

these having an important bearing on the growing and serious penetration of Germans into Algeria and Morocco, and the reported 
intention of Hitler to us: Spain as a base for an attack on Gibraltar. 


heavy convoys were selecting another route. 


violation of French territorial waters. 


TERRITORIAL WATERS TO TRIPOLI. 


A MAP SHOWING HOW ENEMY CONVOYS FROM SICILY OR OTHER PORTS ARE 
ABLE TO EVADE BRITISH SEA POWER BY A SHORT OPEN SEA PASSAGE TO CAPE BON, AND THE HUGGING OF TUNISIAN 


ted advance through Libya of very strong 
as thrown a limelight upon the enemy methods of crossing 


view, mainly on two factors. 
The first is the extent of the 
damage to the German arm- 
oured divisions, of which 
three at least have been 
identified, and how speedily 
the enemy can bring up 
more if those in the 
van have, been seriously 


crippled. The second is the 
(Continued overlea- 
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THE BATTLE OF GREECE: A RELIEF MAP SHOWING MOUNT OLYMPUS AND OTHER IMPORTANT SITES IN THE GREAT | 
STRATEGIC RETREAT OF THE ALLIES TO A SHORTENED LINE FROM LAMIA WESTWARDS. 


The Battle of Greece- most desperate battle of history—rages with undiminished and men. The Allies on April 21 took up new and strong positions on a shortened 
$4 as we go to press, with the British troops having carried through successfully line, with Lamia on their right flank, the Greeks retreating, after valiant resistance, 
; Wonderful retreat across the 60-miles-wide Plains of Thessaly. Steadily forced to strong positions on the Pindus Mountains. This epic battle began on April 16, 


“6, a Sheer weight of metal, supported by great numbers of ‘‘ Stuka’’ bombers when the enemy pressed on towards Crevena. On the 17th the German thrust 
thre ~*~, the Anzacs hiked for days and nights over snow-capped mountains, towards Kalabaka opened up the road to Trikkala and Larissa. In the first few 
‘hy. the gorges and by the tarns above which towers Mount Olympus. Foot- days the German losses were estimated at over 60,000, and they have vastly 
a and weary, they fought unceasing rearguard actions and savagely mauled the increased since. Our map, published by courtesy of the Greek Legation, shows 
“my, who could not turn their flank, despite their great superiority in machines the principal strategic places plainly marked in English. 
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Continued] 

extent to which the R.A.F., very inferior in numbers, 
and probably in serious difficulties owing to the bomb- 
ing of its bases, can hold off the Luftwaffe. Every 
report shows that the German aircraft have been 
used in vast quantities, and that the threat from the 
low-flying, machine-gunning Messerschmitt has been 
at least as insistent as that of the dive-bomber. If 
we can defend our transport against aircraft, while 
inflicting a reasonable amount of damage on the 
enemy’s supply routes, the defence may be prolonged. 
If this should be found impossible, our defensive power 


included Turkey. This alliance was not formed ; if 
it had been, Germany might have prevailed over it, 
but she would have had to face a very nasty problem. 
Now Russia stands in greater danger than ever, and 
I expect Germany's next political move to be an 
attempt to bring about a German-Soviet-Turkish 
Pact. I do not say that she will succeed, but whether 
she does or not, the prospect of Russian resistance 
to fresh German demands for supplies, including oil, 
appears to be lessened by the recent proofs of German 
Strength. To that extent the chances of our being 














THE WESTERN DESERT COASTAL-GARRISON TOWN 
EAST OF ALEXANDRIA, WHERE OUR STRONGER 


sND 


IMPORTANT RAILHEAD OF MERSA MATRUH, 
DEFENCES BEGIN AND 


SOME 200 MILES 


TO WHICH GENERAL WAVELL HAS WITHDRAWN 


THE ARMY OF THE NILE TO GIVE BATTLE TO THE AXIS FORCES ON HIS OWN CHOSEN GROUND. 
As predicted by informed circles in London on April 14, 4.¢., after the occupation by Nazi forces of Bardia, General Sir Archibald Wavell 


has withdrawn his western army into Egypt as far as Mersa Matruh, 65 miles from the frontier, in order to choose h 


is own battlefield— 


which he did when faced with the Italian offensive last year—and British and Imperial Forces are now massed on the Mersa Matruh line 


to foil the German-Italian designs on Egypt, 


and that of our Greek allies will be severely hampered. 
Before what I am writing reaches my readers, the prob- 
lem which I am envisaging is likely to have been solved 
one way or the other. That need not hinder me from 
considering what is likely to be our course of action. 

While Greece continues to fight it may be taken 
that we shall continue to fight by her side. But the 
possibility that Greece may be finally crushed by 
sheer weight of metal cannot be left out of account. 
In such an event we shall doubtless take what 
measures we can for the safety of our forces. We 
shall hold on as long as practicable to whatever we 
can preserve, and I feel sure that in no event shall 
we abandon Crete, which has already proved of great 
value. Against a normal foe I should have better 
hopes of stopping the advance altogether on the new 
position, after the neavy toll we have already taken of 
the German Army. But the admixture of fanaticism, 
science, and equipment of that army is immensely 
formidable, anc it is evident that Hitler, going all 
out for a quick decision, will be daunted by no sacri- 
fices. Nor is there any soldier in the world who will 
more readily accept the heaviest punishment in the 
achievement of victory than the German. It is only 
in the hour of defeat, an hour when British spirit 
reaches its highest and most audacious peak, that the 
German begins to crack: that reflection brings me 
back once more from the local situation to the realm 
of grand strategy. My conclusions may not appear 
pleasant, but even if they prove to be correct in the 
worst possible sense they do not suggest any im- 
practicability of achieving final victory in this war. 

Germany’s land forces are now colossal in strength. 
She possesses upwards of 250 divisions, including at 
least sixteen—some say more—armoured divisions 
and a number of motorised divisions. On the Conti- 
nent of Europe the British Empire can never hope to 
send comparable armies to face these trained and 
disciplined hordes. There has, indeed, never been 
any prospect that we could fight Germany on land 
without allies. But many of our alJies or potential 
allies have been overthrown. In this connection, 
it may be recalled that, only a fortnight ago, I wrote 
of the attitude of Russia. I gave it as my view that 
Russia felt herself seriously threatened, but that, 
whether she met the threat by a determination to 
defend herself, or made the best terms she could with 
Germany, would largely depend upon the strength 
of the resistance which Germany met with in the 
Balkans. I said that Russia was unlikely to re- 
consider her position as a non-belligerent friend of 
Germany unless Germany’s advance were met with 
strong resistance by an alliance in which I expressly 


although Tobruk, in Libya, is menacing the enemy’s flank. A page of pictures of Mersa 
Matruh, a popular peacetime sea resort, and environs appeared in our issue of October 12 last. 


(Keystone.) 
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while still confronted with British power jn the 
Mediterranean. Remember that, were the Nazis st 
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declare war, and Spain, even if she did not 

herself, might not resist a German advance to ( 
and Spanish Morocco. Even then there wo, 
question of our having lost the war, but ou: 

would be very seriously worsened. 

The battles which Hitler has won, the 
which he has decided in his favour, have bec 
of air power and armour. We cannot matc! 
land, though I disagree with the suggesti: 
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THE LIBYAN KEYPOINT MENACING THE FLANK OF THE 
IN BRITISH HANDS DESPITE DESPERATE EFFORTS BY 
TOBRUK, TAKEN ON THE OCCASION OF 


AXIS ADVANCE TO THE 


ITS CAPTURE 


FRONTIER OF EGYPT, WHIt 
RETAKE IT: A GENERAL AI! 
OF THE NILE ON JANUARY 


GERMANS TO 
BY THE ARMY 


The first German attack on Tobruk, launched on April 12 in a blinding dust-storm, was beaten off by the British garrisor 


loss to the attackers, and each determined attack since has been similarly defeated. 


Although ,only comparatively small eng 


been fought in the Western Desert up to April 17, the Axis forces, especially German, had lost nearly 2000 troops in dead 


taken, in addition to 35 tanks outside Tobruk alone. 


It is reported that Indian troops from Eritrea have now joined the Tot 


British Official Photograph. 


able to fight Germany with land forces on the Continent 
are still further decreased. What then? The upshot 
may well be an attempt by the Nazis to obtain 
control of the Straits and to stretch out their tentacles 
through Syria, while renewing the attack on Egypt 
from the west. 

If, on the contrary, Hitler should meet with a 
rebuff from Russia, he would seem to have before 
him two alternatives in the East. He might either 
attack Russia next, or avoid Russia and Turkey, 


put his whole available strength in the Mediterranean © 


lie before us. Yet the test is now severe 
faltering in effort or resolution might be ( 
Of that there is fortunately no sign, but we 
merely to maintain our present effort, | 
increase it. The very complacency whi 
signs of taking possession of us a short w 
in itself a danger, and there must be no m 
Victory still awaits us, but she has moved 


talising mockery a little further away, and 
would clutch at her we must in some respect 


the chase over again. 
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DESERT MOUNTAIN WARFARE: 


DESSIE, ABYSSINIA: A CAMP IN THE NEIGHBOURHO D, 
ITALIAN ARMY UNDER THE DUKE D’AOSTA HAVE SOUGHT 
For the last three weeks, the Italians under the Duke d’Aosta have 


Addis Ababa, rather than face the British, who are following them as quickly as the mountainous 
terrain permits. D’Aosta, who has left thousands of Italian women and children to the mercy 


WHERE THE REMNANTS OF THE 
REFUGE AMONG THE MOUNT wS. 


THE GERMANS IN LIBYA. SOLDIERS BUSY UNLOADING FIELD EQUIPMENT FROM A 
TRANSPORT "PLANE, ONE OF THE METHODS BY WHICH IT WAS POSSIBLE TO BRING 
LARGE SUPPLIES FROM ITALY TO AFRICA, 


The above picture, received via the U.S.A., shows Germans in Libya unloading field equipment from 
a large rman transport ‘plane. By air, and—as is widely reported—the use of French territorial 
waters, the Germans for a long time past have been landing large supplies of men, munitions and 
guns in North Africa, despite the vigilance of the Royal Navy. At the same time as German equip- 
ment was being transferred by sea and air across the Sicilian Channel, General Wavell’s troops were 
being taken from the African theatre of war to render help to our gallant Greek Allies. On the 
outcome of the Battle for Greece and the extent of the German penetration in Africa must depend 
the success or otherwise of Axis versus Allied strategy. 


‘A: AFTER A JOURNEY OF 200 MILES THROUGH JUNGLE AND MOUNTAINS, THE EMPEROR 


SSINIA, PROTECTED BY PATRIOT TROOPS, HAS PITCHED CAMP. (British Official Photograph.) 


LONDON 


been retreating to Dessie from of the 
that he refused all responsibility and would fight “to the last man,” 
that when they have to face the British force they will do as Italians always do—surrender. 


NEWS 


GERMAN TROOPS IN AFRICA. 


COUNTRY NEAR DESSIE, A HILL FORTRESS, WHERE THE DUKE D’AOSTA’S REMAINING 


FOLLOWING ARE BEING PURSUED BY THE BRITISH. 


Abyssinians, would not surrender and on April 21 informed General Cunningham 
but the expectation is 


Pee eel oe 


A VIEW OF LARISSA, CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE IN THESSALY, BOMBED AND 
BURNT TO THE GROUND BY GERMANS. 


Although devastated by an earthquake three weeks ago, Larissa, an ancient city with a 

population of about 35,000, was bombed perpetually and finally burnt to the ground. 

When German mechanised forces surrounded it, British and Anzac troops fiercely fought 
their way out and suffered no heavy casualties. 
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GERMAN TROOPS IN LIBYA BEING INSPECTED BY GENERAL ‘ROMMEL AND 


THE ITALIAN GENERAL GARIBALDO. (Keysione.) 
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A GERMAN PANZER DIVISION MOVES INTO ACTION: A PANORAMIC IMPRESSION, SHOWING MG 


One of the gravest errors ever made by our War Office was the neglect of tanks, 
whose force and power were only tardily recognised when the Germans released 
their full fury against the Low Countries, although many years ago we worked 
out effective schemes of attack with fast-moving tanks combined with close- 
support aircraft. The Germans have built up a force of some fifteen armoured 
divisions, each consisting of about 400 tanks of mixed types, with accessory 
units. A Panzer, or Ironclad, division is a completely self-contained unit. In 
addition to the tanks themselves, there is a squadron of supporting aircraft to 
each division, a mechanised reconnaissance unit, consisting of motor-cyclists 


and light armoured cars, a field artillery detachment, mounted for swift an 
mobile operations, an anti-tank battalion, an engineer battalion for the mal 
tenance of roads and bridges, and a mobile repair and supply unit with travellin 
workshops. When a division proceeds into action, as demonstrated in Captal 
Bryan de Grineau’s panoramic impression of an advance of a Panzer division , 
Greece, the real weight of the onslaught is sustained by the four battalions of 10 
light, medium and heavy tanks. At present the most numerous type !n actiol 
is the medium and very fast tank of about 20 tons, armed with a 37-mm. 8? 
two machine-guns, and with armour about one-eighth of an inch thick. It is operate 

DRAWN” BY OUR SPECIAL * 
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Dive BomMBER AIRCRAFT. 
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EDIUM TANKS. 
Lote 


YCLES AND ARMOURED CARS IN THE VAN, TANKS MOVING UP, WITH DIVE-BOMBERS ESCORT. 


Ya crew of three. The normal heavy tank carries a 75-mm. gun, two machine- 
oy 4 crew of five, and can cruise comfortably at 30 m.p.h. ‘It Ships a formidable 


tat ammunition. Most dangerous of the monster tanks yet encountered is 
funs é ing about 36 tons. It hasa quarter-inck of armour, carries two 105-mm. 
seh oa fire high explosive, and a 47-mm. anti-tank gun. It has a crew of 
bomb ‘at en the Panzer divisions attack, the primary object is Speed. ‘ Stukas 
barrage > Palen es enemy positions, and, in fact, take the place of an artillery 
With to the last war. Meantime the advanced scc’'ts, on motor-cycles, armed 
mmy-guns, light machine-guns, and grenades, reconnoitre openings to 


ALIN Row 
N BRYAN pe GRINEAU. 


find the weakest spot, and once a wedge is driven in, the light tanks penetrate as 
deeply as possible, striking at communications, gun-lines, and Headquarters, sending 
back wireless information to the heavy tanks, which sweep through like a giant 
battering-ram. It is doubtful if any of the heavier type of German tank was 
put out of action in the Battle of France. Our artist’s panorama, showing all 
units in action, explains itself, the motor-cycle scouts advancing on a position 
and all other units of a division moving forward in support, tanks, guns, infantry 
in lorries, with petrol and ammunition lorries bringing 


up the rear, 
and the dive-bormbers acting as escort and in action. 
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THE LAST CRYSTAL PALACE TOWER DEMOLISHED. 


APRIL 26, 1944 


NAZI BOMBERS DESTROYED IN LONDON Raip. 


Six German bombers were brought down, three of them by anti-aircraft fire and three | 

fighters, during the vicious Nazi air attack on London on the night of April 16, which 

ally regarded as the heaviest and most savage night raid on London of the war. The ra 

throughout the night, and eight hospitals were hit, several historic churches, two famous | 

ment stores, hotels, a theatre, a music-hall, and two cinemas. Two of the six destroyed ; 

fell in the London area, one near Kensington High Street and another at Wimbledon. 

the airmen of the former was seen by a patrolling policeman hanging from the eaves of 

building, into which the constable forced a way and took him prisoner. Three other mom), 

of the crew were captured later. Within a few minutes of the start of the raid one Sateen 

bomber was shot down in flames. Its fall was seen by many people, and an eye-witne: uote 

by “The Times,” said that the machine was flying at about 5000 ft. Suddenly there wigs 

terrific flash of orange and red flame and the machine screamed to earth. All the crew w, . 
alive, but some were injured. ete 
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SCOTTISH DY MITE EXPERTS LAYING SANDBAGS ROUND THE GELIGNITE AT THE BASE 
OF THE TOWER—AN OCCASION OF OUTSTANDING INTEREST TO ENGINEERS. (Planet.) 


THE WRECKAGE OF ONE OF THE ENEMY BOMBERS WHICH RAIDED LONDON 
NIGHT OF APRIL 16 STREWING A KENSINGTON COURTYARD. ITS CREW WAS CA 


LAST OF THE TOWER, WHICH FELL IN ONE PIECE AND WILL PROVIDE OVER 
800 TONS OF SCRAP IRON FOR GUNS AND SHELLS. (C.P.) 


THE TRAIL OF ANOTHER ENEMY BOMBER SHOT DOWN BY ANTI-AIRCRAFT FIRE, WING 
A POOL OF OIL AND PARTS OF THE CRASHED MACHINE IN A LONDON GARDE 


THE THICK, ROLLING CLOUD OF DARK GREY DUST WHICH FOLLOWED THE BLOWING- 
UP OF THE’ TOWER AT 12.30 P.M. ON APRIL 16. (Planet.) 


Before the olition of the last great tower of the Crystal Palace on April 16, by means of 
gelignite charges, exploded electrically from a distance of a hundred yards, traffic was suspended 
along Crystal Palace Parade, the road ju tside the Palace, and about 400 houses in the 
neighbourhood were temporarily evacuated. he firing of the gelignite charges had been timed 
for 12.30 p.m., and at that moment precisely came the big bang. “A fraction of a secon 
seemed to pass,” said “The Times” the following day, “and then the lower part of the tower 
shook. The middle of the tower fell downwards and the heavy upper part cr ed downwards 
too. The topmest m was half-way before the whole scene was enveloped at _ rolling 
cloud of dark grey dust.” Thus feli one of London’s most famous landmarks and a link with 
the early years of Queen Victoria’s reign and the Prince Consort. The demolition of the tower was 
watched by military engineers and technical officers of the R.A.F., as well as by many civilian ‘ : ices 
experts. The plan for felling it by charges of gelignite, though not new in principle, was applied SOLDIERS GUARDING THE DEPXiS OF A THIRD GERMAN BOMBER-PLANE, 

on so large a scaie as to make the occasion one of outstanding interest to engineers. 


TO DESTRUCTsON AFTER BEING HIT BY A.-A. SHELLS. (Fox 
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sT. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL BOMBED 
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AGAIN: THE NORTH TRANSEPT DAMAGED. 











80MB DAMAGE IN THE NORTH TRANSEPT OF ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, HIT AGAIN IN A RECENT RAID. 


Once again St. Paul’s Cathedral has been struck by bombs. In a recent night 
raid a heavy bomb fell on the roof of the North Transept, crashed through the 
dome, and iropped into the inner portico. Tons of masonry were ripped out of 
the floor and left a gaping hole above the crypt. Morning service was sub- 
sequently held in the crypt, but thé Cathedral itself was closed, pending an expert 
*xamination of the structural damage. The worst damage was done to the 


windows, not only by the bomb which struck St. Paul's, but by the blast of another 
which fell in an adjacent street. In the portico was a piled heap of stonework 
and broken columns; the crypt below was strewn with wreckage, but structurally 
the Cathedral seems to have withstood the bombing well. Canon Alexander, who 
was almost beneath the transept when the bomb fell, had a narrow escape from 
death. Incendiaries fell on the roof, but were put out by fire-watchers. (Planet News.) 
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CHELSEA OLD CHURCH WRECKED IN THE VICIOUS NAZI RAID OF APRIL i¢ 
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NURSES OF THE LONDON CHEST A GENERAL VIEW OF BOMB 
HOSPITAL, WHICH SUFFERED DAMAGE AT CHELSEA ROYAL ee eee Le De 
EXTENSIVE DAMAGE IN THE HOSPITAL, ONE OF EIGHT 
NAZI “ REPRISALS’ RAID, SAL- LONDON HOSPITALS HIT IN 
VAGING AMONG THE WRECKAGE. THE RAID OF APRIL 16. 
G.P.U. G.P.U. 
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THE MORNING AFTER THE NIGHT BEFORE! FIRE- Z z : THE SHOPS AND DEPARTMENT STORES ON THE MORNING Z 
MEN STILL AT WORK ON A SMOULDERING BUILDING ENTRANCE TO CHRISTIE’S SALE ROOMS IN ST. JAMES’S OF APRIL 17 STILL SMOULDERING IN OXFORD STREET, 
HEAVILY DAMAGED IN A WEST END STREET. (Planet.) STREET DESTROYED BY ENEMY BOMB. (S. and G.) WHICH WAS AGAIN SEVERELY DAMAGED.  (Topical.) 
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CHELSEA OLD CHURCH, CHELSEA EMBANKMENT, WITH I13TH-CENTURY CHANCEL, AND 2 CHELSEA OLD CHURCH AFTER ITS DEVASTATION BY A DIRECT HIT FROM A or 
IRREVOCABLY ASSOCIATED WITH SIR THOMAS MORE—BEFORE THE AIR RAID (Dixon Scott.) DROPPED DURING THE VICIOUS ENEMY AIR ATTACK ON APRIL 16, (S. and G@ 
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Lovers of London’s old and beautiful monuments and buildings were given fresh thousands of high-explosive and incendiary bombs were rained down by wave ie “ous da 
cause for mourning after the savage and wantonly indiscriminate German air attack after wave of machines. Six enemy bombers were shot down, three of them by a attack 
carried out over the Metropolis on the night of April 16, ostensibly announced as A.-A. fire, bringing the April total to 65 and making the total of German night Cathedral 
a “reprisals raid"’ for the successful R.A.F. raid on Berlin on April 9-10. Eight bombers destroyed over Britain this year 142. Chelsea Old Church, which was des- me “ht thro 
hospitals, several famous churches, two department stores, a theatre and a music- troyed in the raid, was probably founded in the middle of the. twelfth century. Dame ‘ickly ex 
hall were hit in this raid, which was one of the heaviest of the war, when Chelsea Royal Hospital was founded by Charles II. ; UY'S Hos 
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yvICIOUS LONDON RAID: ST. PAUL’S, CHURCHES AND HOSPITALS BOMBED. 
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AN INTERIOR OF SELFRIDGES SHOWING MEN AT 
PART OF THE BUILDING STRUCK BY BOMBS. 


WORK IN THAT 
(Keystone Photo.) 
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LOOKING UPWARDS FROM THE CRYPT OF ST. PAUL’S, THROUGH THE BROKEN 
CATHEDRAL FLOOR TO THE BOMB-HOLE IN THE ROOF. (Sport and General.) 
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THE LIGHTS OF LONDON. A GRIM PHOTOGRAPH OF 


FLAME AND SMOKE, TAKEN DURING A RECENT NIGHT AND INCENDIARY BOMBS. THE FLAMES STILL LEAP 
By Courtesy of Messrs. B. T. Batsford.) RAID OVER ENGLAND’S CAPITAL. IN THE MORNING LIGHT. (Graphic Photo Union.) 
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A RECENT RAID. 
and XVIIIth Centuries.” 


MILDRED, BREAD STREET, HIT IN GUY’S HOSPITAL AFTER A NIGHT OF HIGH-EXPLOSIVE 
(From “ London Churches of the XVIIth 
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TEMPLE, DESTROYED BY THE AIRMEN OF THAT COUNTRY WHICH LAMENTS ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, ST. ANDREW STREET, HOLBORN, 
THE DESTRUCTION OF “CULTURAL CENTRES”! (Topical Press.) OF THE BIGGEST RAIDS OW LONDON. 


THE CITY 
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hy Wy 


BURNED OUT IN 
(Wide World.) i 
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ONE 


rare, 
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‘us damage was done to St. Paul’s Cathedral during a heavy and indiscriminate 


¥ destroyed or badly damaged by high-explosive and incendiary bombs. Such bitter 
attack on the night of April 16, and it has been necessary to close the 


. 
vithedral to visitors. 


Piercing the roof of the North Transept, a bomb crashed 
ikl gn to the crypt. Many incendiary bombs fell on the roof, but were 
y's Heeulshed by A.R.P. workers. The church of St. Mildred, Bread Street, 

°Spital, St. Andrew's, Holborn, and the City Temple were other buildings 


Tight through 


qu 
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evidence of German ruthlessness is not without its grim humour when it is remem- 
bered that this vicious attack on London followed shortly upon German lamenta- 
tions of damage to “cultural centres’’ by the R.A.F. Only the charred walls 
of the City Temple remain. The Court Room of Guy’s Hospital, with its painted 
ceiling by Sir James Thornhill, father-in-law of Hogarth, was totally destroyed. 
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HOME AND ABROAD: U.S. WARSHIPS AT SYDNEY; MR. WILLKIE IN TORONTOo,. 
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tered 


SYDNEY’S WELCOME TO THE VISITING AMERICAN NAVAL SQUADRON ON MARCH 20: 
U.S. MARINES MARCHING THROUGH THE CITY UNDER SHOWERS OF CONFETTI. ‘ 


” 


: cet , a 4 THE 10,000-TON CRUISER “‘ BROOKLYN,” FLAGSHIP OF THE U.S. NAVAL SQUADRO™ VISITING 
recalling those of Armistice Day occurred in the New South Wales capital, the American sailors squadron by the Commonwealth Government on the day of their arrival, Admiral Newton, their 
and marines receiving a tremendous ovation when they marched through the city followed by | commander, said: “There are many things I should like to say to you, but I cann We are 
detachments of militia and the Royal Australian Air Force. At a dinner given to the officers of the behind you in the fight for democracy.”” No previous visit by American warships had paid to 

Australian waters since the arrival of an American squadron in June 1926, when the ~ Theodore 


Roosevelt” was the flagship of the admiral in command. (Sport and General.) 








TEA FOR THE DUTCH. RECENTLY THE R.A.F. DROPPED THE WHITE ENSIGN FLUTTERS ABOVE THE ITALIAN 
HUNDREDS OF PACKETS OF TEA OVER HOLLAND. FLAG ON A SUBMARINE CAPTURED OFF SUEZ. 

The Royal Air Force has a justly renowned reputation for H.M.S. “Leander” (Captain R. H. Broan, R.N.), a light cruiser BORIS, BULGARIA’S KING, VISITS FIELD-MARSHAL WILLIAM 
“delivering the goods,” and the latest proof of their abilities in of the New Zealand Squadron, caught the Italian submarine off LIST, THE GERMAN COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF IN THE BALKANS. 
this direction was provided by a squadron which dropped hundreds Suez when she attempted to attack a convoy. The submarine : : , ; . + Sttan f 
of packets!of tea over Holland. Happenings in Holland:have led was beached by her crew after a good shot by “‘ Leander” pene- This recent picture of King Boris, the Bulgarian puppe' | ie, oon Gi 
the Gestapo to tak. severe measures against our Dutch friends. trated her conning-tower. The crew were taken prisoners. the crafty ex-King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, who sold his country ” 
the Germans in 1914 and lost his throne, shows him on a visit to Field- 
Marshal List at his headquarters at Sofia, where he discussed the entry 


of Bulgaria into the war against Yugoslav 
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ENTHUSIASTIC 


WASHINGTON, U.S.A.: AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE NEW NATIONAL ART GALLERY A GREAT SUPPORTER OF GREAT BRITAIN : MR. WENDELL WILLKIE IS GIVEN AN 

AS PREPARATIONS WERE BEING MADE FOR ITS DEDICATION ON MARCH 17. WELCOME ON HIS ARRIVAL IN TORONTO. +: eel of 
The New Gallery of Art in Washington was made possible by money bequeathed for the Mr. Wendell Willkie, late political opponent of President Roosevelt, and now an — a known to 
purpose by the late Mr. Andrew W. Mellon, former Secretary of the Treasury. In dedicating the President’s measures to provide all possible aid for Great Britain and her py ao surprise t? his 
the art gallery on March 17, President Roosevelt said,“ to accept work such as that of German English men and women, so that the enthusiasm of his welcome in. Toronto comes ie enowledging the 





painters like Holbein and Dura, of Italians like Botticelli and Raphael . . . is to assert our friends in these embattled islands. Our picture shows this distinguished American 4 
- belief in a human spirit which is everywhere endangered.” cheers of an enthusiastic Canadian crowd. 
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ENGLAND IN TIME OF WAR: CURRENT EVENTS 


THIS WHAT THE GERMAN “HARE” LOOKS LIKE AFTER 
A CIRCUIT UNDER FIRE FROM AN R.A.F. GUNNER. 


It is not only their flying ability, but their skill as marksmen in aerial combat, which has made 
the men of the Royal Air Force supreme. ut the outstanding successes they have achieved 
have been due inno small measure to the rigorous technical training of the R.A.F., and in the above 
pictures is shown an ingenious device now in operation for the training of our air gunners. 
It might best be described as an electric “hare,” though it is in fact a model aeroplane mounted 
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THE NEW REGIMENTAL COLOURS OF A FREE FRENCH UNIT PARADED BEFORE GENERAL 
PETIT, CHIEF OF STAFF OF THE FREE FRENCH FORCES. 
Fecently Councillor W. J. Gort, Lord Mayor of Leicester, presented new colours, on behalf of the 
weple of Leicester, to a detachment of the Free French Forces. Here, on a dais erected in front of 
te Town Hall, is seen General Petit, Chief of Staff of the Free French Forces, to whom the Colours 
wr subsequently presented. The soldiers parading the new Colours are members of a famous French 
s 


Alpine regiment. (Keystone. 


A LINE OF GIRLS OF THE 1920 CLASS WAITING THEIR TURN TO SIGN 

On ON AT A WESTMINSTER EXCHANGE. 

for April 19, for the first time in the history of this country, women were called upon to register 

, work of na 1 importance. The registration applied to women who were born in 1920, of 
r is stated to be approximately 300,000. Many of them were already engaged 
work, but, unless they were already in one of the Services open to women, they 
sign on. The Ministry of Labour has no intention of withdrawing from their 


ENSCONCED IN A GUN TURRET, SIMILAR TO THOSE IN 


SHOWN IN PICTURES. 


USE ON BRITISH AIRCRAFT: A GUNNER ABOUT 
TO FIRE AT THE MOBILE TARGET. 


on a small truck, which runs round the track at a high speed. Working from mobile gun turrets, 
air gunners practise on the target as it flashes by, and the picture on the left is in itself sufficient 
tribute to their marksmanship. The gun turret on the right is similar to those used in many of 


our aircraft, and, allowing as it does, a wide traverse of fire, gives ample scope for a gunner to 
demonstrate his skill. (Keystone.) 


BUSINESS AS USUAL. CROWDS OF BUSINESS MEN GATHER. OUTSIDE MANCHESTER’S ROYAL 
EXCHANGE, WHICH WAS ““ BLITZED ’’ RECENTLY, BUT HAS BEEN AGAIN REOPENED. 


The Royal Exchange, Manchester, is one of the most imrortant financial centres of world trade and 
commerce, and suffered bomb damage during a recent air attack on the city, which necessitated the 
closing of the building. Our picture shows teeming crowds of business men gathered outside the 
Exchange soon after its reopening. Built 1864-74, the Royal Exchange is an imposing building with a 
large, domed hall. Enlarged and partly rebuilt in later years, it was reopened in 1922. (Keystone.) 


SOME OF THE 300,000 IN THE PROCESS OF REGISTERING. THE PROCEDURE IS SIMPLE— 
MERELY A MATTER OF ANSWERING QUESTIONS, 


present employment any of those now engaged in useful work. The second registration of women 
under the Employment Order, 1941, was officially announced on the same day, and women born 
in the year 1919 are called upon to register at a local Office of the Ministry of Labour on 
May 3. A feature of the day was*the fact that several brides last Saturday registered before or 
after their own wedding ceremony. (Ceniral Press, and Sport and General.) 
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SIGNOR FORTUNATO PICCHI. 


Formerly head waiter of a leading 
London hotel, who voluntzered to 
accompany the British parachutists 
who were dropped in Southern Italy, 
being captured, and shot by sentence 
of an Italian Special Tribunal. Had 
lived in England for twenty years. 
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2 LORD AND LADY STAMP, WHO LOST THEIR LIVES BY GERMAN 
BOMBS ON APRIL 16. 


A direct hit from a high-explosive bomb dropped during the heavy Nazi 

raid on London on April 16 killed Lord and Lady Stamp and their eldest 

son, the Hon. Wilfrid Carlyle Stamp, and four members of their domestic 

staff who were ir a concrete shelter below their house, which was 
completely demolished. 
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ig THE EARL OF KIMBERLEY, MC, 


Who has lost his life by enemy action. Formerly 
well known as an internatjonal polo player. 
As Lord Wodehouse sat in Parliament as 
Liberal Member for Mid Norfolk, 1906-10. Was 
on active service throughout 1914-18, being 
wounded and mentioned in despatches. 
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"¢ LORD AUCKLAND, R.A.F.V.R. 


Who has lost his life by enemy action; aged 

forty-six. Instructor of flying throughout the 

last war. Joined the R.A.F.V.R. September 

1939, and during 1940 was Assistant to the 

Air Attaché in Paris. Was an Associate of 
the Institution of Naval Architects. 
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MR. CHURCHILL, 


On Sunday, April 20, 


ACCOMPANIED 
Mr. 
He motored to their headquarters somewhere in the 
the men and watching 
accompanied by Mrs. Churchill, 
Roosevelt’s persona] representative, 
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THE NEGUS RIDING THROUGH TROPICAL BUSH 
ON THE LAST STAGE OF A 200-MILE TREK. 


The Emperor of Abyssinia plans to return to Addis 
Ababa when the British authorities consider the con- 
ditions sufficiently stable. On April 11 he was reported 
to be in the Debra Marcos area, from where his Patriot 
Army had thrown back a big Italian force. 


M. ALEXANDER KORIZIS. 


Prime Minister of Greece since the death of General 
Metaxas in January, who himself died suddenly 
in Athens on April 18, aged fifty-six.. A studio 
portrait of him with details of his career appeared 
on “‘Our Notebook” page on April 19. The new 
Premier is M. Emmanuel Tsouderos. 


THE HON, WILFRID STAMP, M.A, 


Heir to the Stamp Barony, killed when Lord and 

Lady Stamp lost their lives by enemy action, having 

only just come up from Cornwall, where he had 

left his family. Aged thirty-seven, was an Associate 
of the Institute of Chartered Accountants. 
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THE PRIME MINISTER’S 


VISIT OF 
BY DR. 
paid his 


BENES, 
first 


LOOKING AT THE 


Churchill visit* to 


them carry 


Dr. 


out exercises tanks and 
Benes, the Czechoslovak President, 
and Major-G 


INSPECTION TO CZECHOSLOVAK TROOPS IN BRITAIN : 
CZECH 


the Czechoslovak troops 
idlands and spent the afternoon insvecting 
a guns. 
Harriman, 
General Arnold, Chief of a US. Army Air Corps. 
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PEOPLE AND WAR EVENTS: 
PEERS KILLED BY ENEMY ACTION; MR. CHURCHILL WITH THE CZECHS. 


CAPT, E. C, T. WILSON, 


News has reached his family that Captai 
Wilson, V.C., of the East Surrey Re 
was awarded the Victoria Cross ij 
keeping a machine-gun post in 
days in British Somaliland in 


ment, who 
October. for i 
M for four # 
ite of wounds 3 


cing British 
troops in East Africa. 
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TEMPORARILY 
KORIZIS’ : 


DEATH. 


GEORGE II., KING OF THE HELLENES, 


ASSUMED THE PREMIERSHIP AFTER M. 
After the sudden death of M. Korizis on April 18 the King he Hellenes 
himself filled the office of President of the Council of M rt 
days until the appointment of M. Emmanuel Tsouderos Mi ister. 
M. Tsouderos, who is fifty-eight, was born in Crete. He is a former 


Finance Minister and Governor of the Bank of Greece. 
= a | 
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CAPTAIN SCHEPKE. 


German U-Boat ace and com 
“U.100,” whose death was 
April 20 by Mr. A. p< a. der, bes | 
submarine had gone a 
ye pe Bee commander, Otto Kretchmer, 1 
a prisoner. 
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PREBENDARY AUSTIN H. THOMPSON. 


Vicar of St. Peter’s, Eaton S who has 

lost his life by enemy bomt 

Rural Dean of Westmin 

of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

St. Peter’s, Ealing, 1909-16; 
Barking-by-the- | owe 
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in Britain. 
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He was 5 All Hallows, 
President 
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CIRCULATED THROUGHOUT THE REICH: GOEBBELS’S IDEA OF THE WIDTH OF THE 
ENGLISH CHANNEL—THREE TIMES THE LENGTH OF THE GUN-BARREL ! 
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? ms GERMAN PICTURE SHOWS SHELLS DESTINED FOR DOVER, AND EXPLAINS THAT 
THESE ““ GIANTS OF ENORMOUS WEIGHT” MUST BE KEPT AT AN EVEN TEMPERATURE. 
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; MOTHER GERMAN PROPAGANDA PICTURE, SHOWING A GUN BEING TAKEN TO 
¢ AP’GRIS NEZ, NOTE AGAIN THE STRANGE PROXIMITY OF THE ENGLISH COAST. 
“rarer 
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HESE six pictures, received in London from a neutral source, have been widely 
circulated throughout the Reich, with captions beneath them as highly coloured 
_ original reproductions. As a sidelight on the methods of Dr. Goebbels to 
ea the morale of the German people, these garish feats of imagination are of 
of . interest, and not without their entertainment value, and the elasticity 
ae “pam Channel is especially notable. For instance, in the first picture, taken 
the hy Coast of France, the waves may be clearly seen breaking at the foot of 
of a - of England—painted in a delicate shade of salmon pink; in the picture 
faba. gun moving by rail across the sand-dunes behind Cap Gris Nez, the 
the Coast is still clearly visible, but, funnily enough, it has vanished completely 
coloured photograph of a lone German gun pointing in our direction—on a 
Clear day, too, Dr. Goebbels’s captions never refer to these guns as guns, but 
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GERMANY’S PROPAGANDA FEAT: 
THE ENGLISH CHANNEL CONTRACTS. 
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en eee See 


WOOMPH! ‘“‘ ONE OF THE GREAT ‘ BRUTES” AT THE MOMENT OF FIRING.” IN THIS 
CASE THE GERMAN CAPTION APPEARS REASONABLY CORRECT. 
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NOW THE ENGLISH COAST HAS STRANGELY VANISHED FROM SIGHT. HOWEVER, 
THE GUN, LIKE GERMAN PROPAGANDA, IS CAREFULLY CAMOUFLAGED. 
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OO SO 
A GERMAN HEAVY GUN BEING PUT TO BED IN WHAT IS DESCRIBED AS 
““AN INVISIBLE HIDE-OUT SOME DISTANCE FROM THE coast” 


OOOO OOOO OOD OOOO OOOO OOO AO OO AG a A AG Gg ge 


as great ‘‘ brutes,"’ which is another interesting point, since it 
granted that the word has been ‘chosen by this subtle 
regard- for the taste of the German people. 


may be taken for 
propagandist with due 
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BOOKS OF JHE DAY. 
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T is commonly 

said that a 
man is known by his friends, and it would be equally true 
to say that he can be known by his books—or the absence 
thereof. The point would be important if the owner were 
a person of power and influence. Public welfare may be 
deeply affected by the reading habits of those in authority 
and leaders of social thought. What do our rulers read ? 
How far are they guided by books in the conduct of affairs ? 


Those in whose lives books are dominant will find un- 
usual interest in one of the best and most revealing 
biographies of Royalty produced for many years—namely, 
* Kine Georce V.” A Personal Memoir. By John Gore. 
Published by Authority of his Majesty the King. With 
25 Illustrations (Murray; 18s.). Few of our Sovereigns 
have had so momentous a reign as George V., whether in 
home politics or foreign war, and néne of them ever won 
more completely the affection of their people. This book 
is a worthy tribute to the best beloved of our Kings, and 
it will receive a warm welcome throughout the Empire, in 
which he travelled so widely and made so many friends. 
It is a portrayal and appreciation of the man rather than 
a record of national happenings, though historical facts 
are stated sufficiently to 
provide a background to 
the central figure. The 
work was undertaken at 
the request of the present 
King, who allowed the 
author full use of 
material in the Royal 
archives, and of Queen 
Mary, who helped 
throughout and _ read 
both the typescript and 
proofs. King George V.’s 
own diaries and corre- 
spondence were the chief 
basis, and many other 
documents and books 
consulted are mentioned 
in a bibliography. 
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Explaining the scope 


of the book, the bio- 
grapher says: “ It is still 
too early to consider 


with a calm and right 
judgment the events of 


that tremendous and 
troubled epoch. .. . At 
the same time, his 
Majesty realised that, 
with the passing of the 
years valuable 
sidelights on the late 


King’s character might 
be lost beyond recall if 
efforts were not soon 
made to collect some of 
the memories and im- 
pressions of his family 
and intimate friends and 
of others... in clese 
contact with him... . I 
have tried to keep out 
features of royal bio- 
graphies and Court 
memoirs which e dis- 
liked and_ distrusted, 
adulation, gossip, indis- 
cretions, exaggeration 
and dramatisation. I 
have tried to show him 
as the frank, simple, honest and good man he was, 
and to leave him to speak for himself in words and 
actions.” The faithful observance of these principles makes 
for delightful reading. Humour is by no means lacking 
in its pages, for King George himself possessed it to a 
marked degree. 


LUX IN TENEBRIS: 


Books evidently meant a great deal to him, and some 
interesting memories of conversations about them are con- 
tributed by his librarian, Mr. Owen Morshead, who quotes 
his comments on various writers, including Mr. Churchill 
and Mr. Lloyd George, and a particularly genial reference 
to Mr. Arthur Bryant and his books on Pepys and Charles II. 
Of a book by another modern historian King George re- 
marked : “* Rather a pity raking out all my Grandmother’s 
letters to old Gladstone, I think, but perhaps I ’m getting 
old-fashioned. Anyway, there they are, and it’s quite 
interesting.” Elsewhere Mr. Morshead says: “‘ The King 
was a careful reader, taking pains to master what he read. ... 
It was thus a slow process, but pursued with enjoyment 
over a considerable range of subjects; indeed, the list of 
books given in the Appendix may surprise some with greater 
literary pretensions than he would ever have advanced.” 
This list, which comprises about_.160 titles, is drawn from 
King George’s own. recofd “headed ‘“‘ Books I have read 
since May 1890,” but represents Omly the last four years 
(1932-5) of the long period recorded. “It shows his preference 
for contemporary history and biography, naval and military 
narratives, travel amd sport. There is comparatively 
little fiction. 


Mr. Gore’s memoir should win many readers in the 
United States, for it makes clear that the cause of democracy, 
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A large number of the victims of the raids were buried in a common grave on April 15, i 
moving picture a member of the Cathedral clergy is seen holding a service in the roofless shell of Coventry Cathedral, wrecked in the first big 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


in the present war, owes much to the personal influence of 
George V. ‘“ The King,’ we read, “had a very warm 
feeling for America, and . . . made several close friendships 
with Americans who came in contact with him officially... . 
Few men understood better than he the vital importance 
to civilisation of close co-operation and understanding 
between the great English-speaking nations, or better 
appreciated the mighty part played by America in the 
preservation of the ideals of freedom and humanity and 
democracy. His was a nature to enjoy and to value the 
frankness of speech and the directness of approach of in- 
dividual Americans. They judged him as a man and their 
verdict was very favourable.” 


What the father began the son continued, and yet 
stronger links with America have since been wrought by 
the Sovereign whose career to date is chronicled in “* K1nc 
Emperor.” The Life of King George VI. By Erica Beal, 
author of ‘“ Royal Cavalcade.” With 20 Illustrations 
(Collins ; 16s.). While not claiming quite the same touch 
of intimacy or authoritative origin as the foregoing work, 
this volume provides a valuable and interesting record of 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF COVENTRY ATTENDING A SERVICE AMID THE RUINS 
THEIR RAVAGED CITY HAD SUFFERED TWO FURTHER RAIDS IN THREE NIGHTS. 


SPIRIT OF THE MIDLANDS. 


raid on the city, which took place on November 15 last. 


the King’s activities, before and since his accession, as 
well as those of the Queen. It also goes into generous 
detail about other members of the Royal Family, past and 
present, national affairs, and bygone occasions and cere- 
monies. There is an abundance of anecdote, incident and 
conversation. The book is manifestly the result of pains- 
taking research, and the author has received help not only 
from Royalties and their entourage, but from Government 
departments and other official sources. “‘ Over a year ago,” 
she writes, “‘ the idea was broached to me to write a Life 
of the King. It was suggested that his light was too much 
hidden under a bushel, and that not enough was known 
about him. ... Having ascertained that there would be 
no objection to a Life being written, I set about the task.” 
Her effort deserves the nation’s gratitude, for she has 
given us a book that all the King’s loyal subjects will 
appreciate. I have not detected any allusion to his or 
the Queen’s taste in reading, but mention is made of the 
interest taken in literature both by Queen Mary and 
Queen Victoria. 


Stress is rightly laid on the vital importance of their 
Majesties’ visit to the United States, in June 1939, as a 
personal stimulus to Anglo-American co-operation, and its 
triumphant success despite hostile propaganda. The idea 
of the visit originated with Mr. Joseph Kennedy, then 
American Ambassador to Britain, and afterwards, as the 
author recalls, he remarked: ‘‘ King George and Queen 
Elizabeth did not have an easy time at the beginning of 
their reign. ... They were well liked and respected, but 
rather taken for granted. It was the same with King George 
the Fifth. It wasn’t until he was taken ill that the British 
public suddenly realised how fond of him they were and 


or 


the funeral being attended by 3000 mourners. 


what a good 
King he had 
been. 
They went to America. 


In contrast to the democratic ideals of modern British 
monarchy, ancient Roman dictatorship is portrayed j 
By Felix Grendon (Lane: ice 6a, 

The name of this book reminded me 5 
A. E. W. Mason’s story, ‘ No Other Tiger,’ 
is of Shavian origin, as indicated by an extract on the title- 
page from ‘‘ Caesar and Cleopatra,” in 


** No OTHER C#Sar.” 


This King and Queen didn’t have to get 
It makes you think when 
other people raving about someone 
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los. 6d.), 
at first sight of Mr, 


* but really it 


which (to quote 


Mr. Grendon) “ Bernard Shaw presented us with his im. 


mortal portrait of the philosopher-statesman.” 
left guessing as to the exact significance of the cover-des 


I am still 
sign, 


which shows Mussolini (in oratorical pose) and the lower 
half of a frock-coated gentleman,. tumbling into space 
upside down, along with a broken pillar, before a bust of 


Julius Cesar. 


Remembering Antony’s words 


“©. what 


a fall was there, my countrymen! ”’—I thought this cryptic 
scene might symbolise the failure of the Duce’s ambition 


to revive the Roman Empire. 





COVENTRY CATHEDRAL 


AFTER 
A PHOTOGRAPH SYMBOLIC OF THE UNCONQUERABLE 


In this 


So far, however, I have not 
found any corroboration 
of that theory 


Mr. Grendon’s aim, as 
he explains it, has been 
to interpret afresh the 
character and purpose 
of Julius Cisar, as a 
progressive Statesman, 


forced by circumstances 
into war and dictator- 
ship, but ever striving to 
establish a new social 
and political order; “a 
Roman Roosevelt,” as 
it were, who championed 
the Roman ™ little man.” 
** He used the army,” we 
are told, “ to overthrow, 
not the Constitution, but 
the plutocratic bosses 
who had already torn 
up that Constitution in 
order to destroy him, his 
party, and anybody else 
who objected to govern- 
ment by privileged plun- 
derers. For in Casar's 
day, Rome was. bossed 
by a group of nobles who 
looted and corrupted the 
Empire to their hearts’ 
content. Ceasar organised 
the Popularist Party to 
give the ordinary citizen 
a New Deal.” 


In order to impart a 
modern touch to his 
story, and thus capture 
popular interest, the 
author uses current 
newspaper terms and 
contemporary analogies. 
They may strike a jarring 
note to old - fashioned 
classical students, but 
they produce “a certain 
liveliness.” | Thus Mr. 
Grendon says of Casat’s 


mission : “‘ That purpose was to loosen the stranglehold of 
the Old Man of the Sea (of Roman Junkerdom) from the 


neck of Sindbad the Pop-eyed People” ; 
of Czsar exhibits a 
international 
Fleece, 
slumps, 
culminated in a Dictator who held an office 
provided for in the Roman Constitution te t 


own version 
Junker democrat, the 
Wall Street’s Golden 
colossal booms and 


over all crises.” 


and again: “My 
in which the 
Money Magnate, 
the Sixty-two Families, 
the German menace—all 
thoughtfully 
ide the State 


Rome 


. - *< accassination, 
All the actors in the great drama of Casar's as assinat 


which Goethe (we are reminded) condemned as 


“the most 


, as + aly ve new 
senseless crime in history,’’ are vividly portray¢ d from a 


angle. 


revision of their opinions. 


paternity of modern dictatorship to Czs 


namesake of the Augustan 
we read, “ 


caste a long lease of life. 
Authoritarian State... . 


not Julius Cz#sar.” 


would have 


Whether the author’s conclusions be 1 to 
not, he has certainly provoked students of the perio 


with a ruthless hand, flattered the 
tenets of Roman racial and moral superiority, 
tained the power of the ruling caste by 
those ‘ purgings’ and ‘ liquidations r 
think were invented by Hitler and Mussolini. . - « 
Pax Romana, guaranteed by the leg 
the moneyed caste that stepped into th 
It was the 
The lineal at 
modern Dictatorships—autocratic power, 
class-stratification, race-glorification and all 
More citation 
been welcome. 


accepted of 
a 
Finally, he traces the true 
: ar’s successor, the 
“He restored order,” 
people with 
and main- 
a free use of all 
people 

The 
ions of Augustus, gave 
e shoes of the Junker 
first fruit of the new 
icestor of the great 
iron discipline, 
was Augustus, 
iginal sources 
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DECIPHERING BLITZED DOCUMENTS: A NEW METHOD BY CHLORAL HYDRATE. 


PHOTOGRAPHS AnD Text Repropucep By CourTESY OF THE COMMISSIONER OF POLICE OF THE METROPOLIS, AND OF Dr. JAMES Davipson, DirEcToR OF THE METROPOLITAN POLICE LABORATORY, HENDON. 
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f PIECE OF TYPESCRIPT CHARRED EXPERIMENTALLY AT A RED HEAT. IN A CLOSED 
BOX AT THE METROPOLITAN POLICE LABORATORY AT HENDON. 


2 
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HE intensive Nazi fire and terroristic bombing raids carried out on London on 
T the night of December 29 and again on April 16-17 necessarily resulted in the 
burning oF charring of large numbers of important papers and documents. Our 
raders will therefore be specially interested to learn the details of a completely new 
method for restoring damaged documents to legibility, the success of which has 
resulted from recent laboratory experiments by experts. The pictures which appear 
on this page illustrate this new method for the decipherment of charred documents, 
particulars of which were first made public in a letter from the Metropolitan Police 
laboratory at Hendon printed in ‘‘ Nature" on April 5, 1941. ‘“‘In view of the 

| widespread destruction by fire of documents of all kinds which is taking place at 
| the present time,”’ declared the writers of the letter, Messrs. W. D. Taylor and 
: Henry J. Walls, “we think it desirable to put on record the preliminary results of 
| some experiments in progress at this laboratory on the decipherment of charred 
i [Continued below. 
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‘TAGE OF AN UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE BOOK CHARRED IN THE FIRE RAID 

ON THE CITY ON DECEMBER 29 LAST—-BEFORE TREATMENT. 
Continued.) ’ 
documents, 


have already obtained results which we think, taking into consideration the simplicity 
af general applicability of the method, mark a distinct advance on anything 
ei recorded. Briefly, the method consists in treating the document with chloral 
a rd this substance appears to exert an as yet unexplained ‘clarifying’ action 
| dhe ot, feures or letters. The chloral hydrate is applied in a 25 per cent. 
oe ‘© solution; after several applications, the document being dried at 60 deg. C. 

his en each, a mass of chloral hydrate crystals will form on the surface, and at 

rien a similar solution containing 10 per cent. glycerine is applied and the 

con wed as before. It may then be photographed. The most suitable type 

Mire 'S a _contrasty non-colour sensitive one (for example, Ilford ‘Thin Film 

one’). The method is equally satisfactory for typescript and for printing, 

ain modifications has been found to restore writing. Furthermore, the 
[Continued above. 
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In spite of its topical interest, the subject is not a new one; but we 
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THE PIECE OF TYPESCRIPT SHOWN LEFT, WITH CLEAR LEGIBILITY, AFTER TREATMENT 
BY A NEW METHOD FOR THE DECIPHERMENT OF CHARRED DOCUMENTS. 


— 
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al Continued. | 


reading matter is restored equally on both sides of the paper. Certain distinct 
advantages which are possessed by this method are: (1) it appears to be applicable 
to any type of document; (2) it is fairly quick; (3) it has never yet in our hands 
failed to produce a readable result; (4) it requires no special apparatus other than 
a copying camera. It has so far eluded us to find a satisfactory explanation in 
physical or chemical terms of this action by chloral hydrate; but it is hoped that 
this problem will also be solved. Such a solution ought to put the method on a 
rational basis and open the way for further advances.’’ The letter adds that the 
allied problem of rendering the burnt document less brittle and more easy to handle 
during treatment is also being attacked, and that the writers hope to publish a 
more complete account of these experiments in due course. In our issue of September 17, 
1932, we published illustrations and particulars relating to an earlier method of 
bringing back vanished or expurgated writing by means of ‘‘ Luminograms,’’ or 


(Continued below. 
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THE SAME PAGE PHOTOGRAPHED AFTER BEING SUBMITTED TO A METHOD CONSISTING, 
BRIEFLY, IN TREATING THE DOCUMENT WITH CHLORAL HYDRATE. 
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* Continued.) i 


photographs by invisible light, examples of which were exhibited by Lieut.-Colonel 
W. R. Mansfield in the 77th Annual Exhibition of the Royal Photographic Society 
of Great Britain. Chemical ink-eradicators are sometimes used to erase words 
or figures, and it is frequently of great importance to ascertain the original 
text. By reducing the time of exposure with Ilford infra-red plates, and 
more especially by obtaining the excellent definition with short-wave ultra-violet 
light, luminograms were demonstrated as an effective aid in the detection of forgery, 
as well as a means of deciphering old faded documents. Also, beneath an infra-red 
photograph revealing the deleted text of an expurgated passage from de Bry, 
relating to Erasmus, a note on a Dr. Bendikson’s infra-red photographs was quoted 
as follows: ‘‘ Recent research in the Kodak Laboratories has led to the production 
of many new sensitising dyes, some of which are particularly suitable for use in the. 
infra-red. They have . . . assisted the librarian in deciphering old censored documents.” 
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NE of my readers has written to ask why, among 
our domesticated animals, some, like the 
elephant, so rarely breed under man’s yoke. But 
there are besides, a very large number of mammals 
and birds which, though they appear to thrive in 
menageries or as pets, yet have never been induced 
to breed. In the strongest contrast with these stand 
our horses, cattle, sheep, pigs, dogs and cats ; pigeons, 
poultry, ducks and geese, turkeys, guinea-fowl, and 
some cage-birds, like the Java sparrow and budgerigar, 
which breed freely. But while most of these, further- 
more, show a proneness to vary in regard to size, 
form and coloration, giving rise to breeds, or “ races,” 
differing more or less conspicuously from the parent 
stock, there are some, like the camel, swan and guinea- 
fowl, for example, which show what one might almost 
call an obstinate fixity of type, the same yesterday, 
to-day and to-morrow. No satisfactory explanation 
has yet been found for this. 
Of these variable, plastic types, the pigeon affords 
a most excellent sample. Our standard of comparison 
must be the original wild ancestor of the forty or more 
distinct races, and as many more “ sub-races,’> or 
variants of these races, which the art of the breeder 
has brought into being during the last thousand or 
so years. This ancestor was the “‘ blue rock-dove,” 
more commonly called the rock-dove (Columba livia), 


<€aa< PoC / 


a 


2. THE HEAVILY-FEATHERED, LONG-LEGGED POUTER TYPE, 


a bird too well known to need a long de- 
scription here; but it will be well to bear 
in mind the characters by which it is 
“* ear-marked ’’—*he white rump, the two 
black bars across its pale-grey wings, and 
the absence of any conspicuous develop- 
ments of bare skin at the base of the 
beak and around the eyes. In its haunts 
it shows a special liking for precipitous 
cliffs facing the sea. In the cranntes of 
these cliffs it builds its nest. Trees have 
no charm for it, nor does it ever seek 
shelter amid their branches. So great is 
its love for the sea that it may occa- 
sionally be seen to alight on its surface 
and drink there, after the manner of its 
distant relatives, the auks and guillemots! 
The breed known as the homing-pigeon, 
or Antwerp — sometimes, but erroneously, 
called carrier—closely: resembles both in 
shape and coloration the wild ancestor, 
or rock-dove. The whole energies of this 
bird are absorbed by the long and strenuous 
flights which it has been trained to make, 
hence the absence of “‘ frills and furbelows.”’ 
For more than one hundred years the breed 
known as the pouter has been held in WHERE 
high regard by fanciers, and this because 
it has acquired the habit of inflating the The 
crop by air drawn in by the mouth until “ cere,” 
it assumes an enormous size. This has 
been accompanied by a striking change 
in the carriage of the body, which, when “ showing 
off,’ can be tilted to an almost vertical position, 
rendered possible by a very great lengthening of the 
legs and toes, which are covered with long feathers. 
The coloration of the various races of this breed 
differs very widely, ranging from that of the wild 





CONTRASTING WITH THE SHORT-LEGGED BIRDS USUAL IN PIGEONS. 


In the “Isabel,” a much-prized Continental breed of years ago, of rich fawn hue, 
with black bars across the wings, is the “ pouter” in the making. . 
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PIGEONS IN THE MAKING. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc, 








ancestor to a uniform chestnut-red, as in the breed death, his columbarium was dispersed, and this race 
known asthe Austrian pouter. In the “ Isabels,’’ a unfortunately, became extinct. ’ 
much-prized Continental race of years ago, the colour Extravagantly feathered legs are not, however 
is of a rich fawn hue, with the black bars across the confined to the various races of the pouters, They 





are found in that very remarkable breed kno 
the ‘‘ swallow ’’ (Fig. 3). But as I write I am wondering 
whether it is really still in existence. M4 
one or other of my readers will be able to enlighten 
me on this point. The great development of 
leg-feathering would have been impossible 
wild bird, and I believe that the birds thus hampe 
were never allowed to enjoy the use of their wings 
in the open air. There was a considerable 
their coloration, and not all the v_ eties of this race 
had feathered legs. But all bore a “* hood,” a curioys 
semi-circular row of feathers forming a frill round the 
back of the head. There were also—and they may 
still, perhaps, appear on the show-bench—three other 
breeds, known as the Blue Brunswick, the Black Priest, 
and the Nun, which displayed exactly similar hoods, 
In the Jacobin, this hood attained to an enormous 


WN as 


is 
IM any 
red 


range in 


development, almost concealing the head, and con- 

I. HEAD OF A LONG-BEAKED DOMESTIC CARRIER PIGEON, tinued downwards on to the neck to form a great 
SHOWING ITS CONSPICUOUS “ CERE,”” OR THICKENED SKIN frill of upstanding feathers curling forwards, and 
COVERING THE NOSTRILS AND LOWER JAW. continued downwards to curl in the reverse direction 

This “‘ cere,” like a walnut, is not conspicuous in wild pigeons, but in over the fore-part of the back. In the turbit, we 
the English carrier it ong Steg gh lle eye is surrounded find yet another form of reversed feathering, whatele 


wings replaced by 
white. And here, 
again (Fig. 2), 
the legs are long 
and heavily 
feathered. But 
the powers of 
crop-inflation of 
this bird—if it is 
still in existence— 
appear to be much 
less than in the 
English _pouter. 
Over 100 years 
ago, in a book 
written by a 
French _ pigeon- 
breeder, over 
twenty varieties 
in the coloration 
and markings of 
Continental pout- 
ers were described. 


THE “ISABEL,” 





4. A SHORT-BEAKED ENGLISH CARRIER, THE “ BARB,”” CONTRASTING WITH FIG. I, 


THE PIGEON-BREEDER HAS CONTRIVED TO REDUCE THE BEAK ALMOST TO 
VANISHING-POINT. 


beak of the “Barb” is the very opposite of the long-beaked carrier, with a walnut-like 


but has a similar rosette round the eye. They have been developed with beaks so 


short that they cannot feed their young, which have to be fed by some common pigeon 


whose young have been taken from her. 





3. THE HEAVILY-FEATHERED BUT SHORT-LEGGED DOMESTICATED *“ SWALLOW,” WITH 
A HOOD FORMED OF A CIRCULAR UPSTANDING CREST OF FEATHERS 


. Extravagant leg-feathering in some pouter breeds is excessive, as in the “ Swallow” above 
Something over No wild hirds could exist if so hampered. This breed is now rare, if not actually extinc 


all the feathers along the back of the 
neck stood out at right-angles and termin- 
ated in a small, forwardly curled peak at the 
back of the head, while the feathers along 
the front of the neck formed an out 
standing frill of curled feathers! 

A. characteristic, though rarely con 
spicuous feature of the pigeon-tribe, wild 


and domestic, is found in the “ cere, 
formed by a slight thickening of the skin 
above the nostrils. But in the English 


carrier’’ it assumes an enormous SIzé 
(Fig. 1), and has the surface thrown int 
folds like those of a walnut. And this 1s 
further enlarged by a similar, but smaller 


growth from the lower jaw. The beak in 
this breed is unusually long. It seems t 
have been derived from that known as the 
dragon, though in this it forms only a 
triangular, smooth-surfaced swelling The 
dragon also shows a conspicuous ring %% 
fleshy tissue around the eye. In the —_ 
this band has vastly increased in size And 
we find itagain in the “‘ barb”’ (Fis. 4 , where 
it also forms a rosette. But the beak of 
the “barb” is the very opposite of that of 


the carrier, for it is so short as 5 arcely to 
project from the head! They have _ 
bred with beaks so short that they 
could not feed their young, which had 
to be fed by some- common pigeon whose 


young had been taken from vig a 

100 years ago, Sir John Sebright introduced from this much-condensed survey of a big subject, oe 
the Continent some pigmy pouters, and under his tried to show what can be done by magaenesrn ree" 
skilful system of mating, in a few years he succeeded part of the breeder, of small variations = ulated 
in raising a stock that far surpassed his original his eye.” What we see to-day are the accun In the 
breeding-material, possessing “‘in an elegant degree, results of perhaps a hundred years’ ale to-day 
sults 9 . 





all the properties of the English pouter.’’ But.on his early stages, no one could foresee the re 
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When that commission comes through, 
let Burberrys handle your equipment 


problems. 


There is everything available for the 
newly commissioned officer — weather- 
proofs, greatcoats, uniforms, pullovers, 
underwear, shirts, ties. He can select, 
in fact, any military necessity from 


badges to boots. 


An officer’s smartness of appearance is 
a telling factor his 
leadership. Burberry rich quality of 
equipment and craftsmanship 
guarantee that. 


in exercise of 


expert 


Send for the Burberry Services booklet MU 52 
(Please state regiment or corps) 


Telegrams : ‘Burberry, Lesquare, London” 
Telephone : WHltehall 3343 
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Premises may perish and records 
go up in smoke, but nothing can 
erase your good name if it is kept 
safe in the public mind. through 
consistent announcements in the 
advertisement pages of 
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when my 


BRAEMAR 
wears out ? 


Even a Braemar can’t last for 
ever, but you can give it a new 
lease of life in wartime by sending 
it for a‘ Stitch-in-Time’. Yes your 
cherished Braemar Knitwear and 
Underwear can now be repaired, 
re-shaped or whatever you want. 
Ask your Braemar retailer about 
it, or write to address below for 
new booklet giving full details. 


SEND IT TO THE 


SERVICE 


(THROUGH YOUR RETAILER) 
INNES, HENDERSON & CO. LTD., HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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ART AND ANTIQUES. 





CHELSEA PORCELAIN. 
T must irritate the enemy to know that, blitz or no blitz, the most brittle of 
materials, porcelain, continues to be exposed beneath a glass roof for days on 


end in this London which is alleged to be little better than a vast ruin. 


When this 


note appears the Arthur Hurst collection of English porcelain will have been sold 
at Sotheby’s, and the catalogue of yet another collection—this time of Chelsea 
porcelain only—will have been put into circulation in preparation for a sale in June. 


This is worth a special note for two 
reasons—first, because it is a very choice 
and carefully chosen series ; and secondly, 
because the owner, Dr. H. Bellamy 
Gardner, Vice-President of the English 
Ceramic Circle, has, with his wife, de- 
voted many years not merely to the 
acquisition of a collection, but to the most 
careful and painstaking research into the 
chequered history of this first English 
attempt to emulate the success of the 
great factory established at Meissen, near 
Dresden. 

It is possible that many people who 
in the past twenty years or so have 
become familiar with the centuries-old 
tradition of the Chinese potters experience 
a certain hesitation in forming a definite 
opinion of the achievement of their 
European imitators in the eighteenth 
century; it is a fact that it requires 
some effort of imagination to adapt one- 
self immediately to the particular idiom 
of these charming little pieces. The point 
is that Chelsea and all the later factories 
had as models nothing like the enormous 
range of Chinese porcelains to which we 


I. A SPECIMEN OF CHELSEA PORCELAIN OF THE 

RAISED ANCHOR PERIOD (1750-1753), WHEN 

UNDER THE PROPRIETORSHIP OF THE FRENCH- 

MAN NICHOLAS SPRIMONT. IT REPRESENTS 

#@SOP’S FABLE OF THE NIGHTINGALE AND 
THE HAWK. 


have become accustomed, and that in any case their object was not so much to 
compete with Chinese importations, which were comparatively few, as to build up 
a new manufacture which could compete directly with the remarkable products of 
Saxony ; so, on the whole, what Chinese inspiration there is comes (with a few 
notable exceptions) at second-hand; one can say, perhaps, that Dresden models 


2. ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF EARLY CHELSEA 
PORCELAIN. A SMALL TEAPOT IN FRENCH 
ROCOCO STYLE, DELICATELY MODELLED IN A 
DESIGN OF STRAWBERRY LEAVES, TULIPS, 
BUTTERFLIES AND INSECTS. 


are imitated, Chinese adapted, with a 
generous admixture of native originality. 

Though these things are rare and 
precious to-day, it is worth while pointing 
out that they were made as a strictly 
business proposition ; though the factory 
eventually failed to pay its way, there 
was nothing arty-crafty about its ideals 
and management, nor was there any 
attempt to force an alien fashion upon 
the public taste. This can be seen very 
clearly from an announcement in The 
Public Advertiser in 1754: “* By order of 
the Proprietors of the Chelsea Porcelain 
Manufactory. To be sold by auction 
by Mr. Ford. At his Great Rooms in 
St. James’s, Haymarket. All the 
entire stock of Porcelain Toys. brought 
from their Warehouse in Pall Mall; 
consisting of Snuff Boxes, Smelling 
Bottles, Etwees and Trinkets for Watches 


(mounted in gold and unmounted) in various beautiful shapes, of an elegant design, 


and curiously painted in Enamel. 


Nothing of the above kind was in their former 


sale, nor will anything of the same sort as in this be sold from the Manufactory till 


after next year. 


A large parcel of porcelain hafts for table and Dessert Knives and 


Forks. Most of the things are in lots suitable for Jewellers, Goldsmiths, Toy-shops, 


China-shops, Cutlers, and workmen in 
these branches of business.”” Other sales 
followed, of which some few catalogues 
are still in existence, providing valuable 
additional evidence as to the date of par- 
ticular models, and also illustrating what 
to modern eyes is a strange and risky 
method of doing business—well-established 
pottery firms to-day do not, as far as I 
know, hold auctions of their stock. 

The Bellamy Gardner collection covers 
the whole period of the factory’s output 
until it was bought by Duesbury and 
Heath, of Derby, in 1770. In 1784 the 
buildings at Chelsea were pulled down 
and the moulds and plant taken to 
Derby. Manufacture began about 1745, 
and the various marks are assigned to the 
following years: 1745-1750. Incised tri- 
angle mark; 1750-1753. Raised anchor 
mark; 1750-53-58. Red anchor mark; 
1759-1769. Gold anchor mark. 

The first manager seems to have been 
a Frenchman, Charles Gouyn, and he was 
succeeded in 1749 by another Frenchman, 
Nicholas Sprimont, who became sole 
proprietor in 1758. Sprimont was before 
this a silversmith, and many of the pieces 
produced by him are direct imitations 
of current silver models. It is hardly 
necessary here to remind collectors of the 
debt they owe to Dr. and Mrs. Bellamy 
Gardner for their researches into the 
origins and history of the factory, and 
especially for their work in tracing the 
sources of the designs—-figures, shapes 
and painting. For example, the design 
on the plate of Fig. 1 illustrating Aisop’s 
Fable of The Nightingale and the Hawk 
is taken from an edition of the Fables, 
with prints by Francis Barlow, of 1687— 


the shape of the plate is obviously from a silver pattern. 


3. ‘ THE GARDENER’S COMPANION,” A CHARAC- 
TERISTIC EXAMPLE OF THE RAISED ANCHOR 
PERIOD OF CHELSEA PORCELAIN: A WHITE 
FIGURE DESIGN WITH CRISP MODELLING, 
GRACEFUL LINE, AND SOFT GLAZE 
Chelsea China factory, based on that of Meissen, 
near Dresden, was purchased in 1770 by 
Duesbury and Heath, of Derby, and later 
transferred there. In June the valuable 
Chelsea collection of Dr. H. Bellamy Gardner 
will be sold by auction. 


Fig. 2, the small teapot, 


is an enchanting example of rococo fashions, and the white figure of Fig. 3, with 
its crisp modelling, graceful line and soft glaze, shows what a high standard of 


potting was achieved at an early date. 


F. D. 
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SPINK 


ESTABLISHED 1772 





5-7, KING STREET, 
ST. JAMES’S, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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ANTIQUES _ 
M. HARRIS & SONS 


44.52, NEW OXFORD ST., 
LONDON, W.C.1 
Telephone : MUS 2121-2122 


INVENTORIES 








AND VALUATIONS 























Set of ro Old English black and 
gold Elbow Chairs with cane seats. 
From Netherwood, Crawley. 
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What shape is 
a toothbrush ? 

















OU’D think it ought to be the best shape for 
cleaning teeth, and if you pick the right tooth- 
brush it is. Almost any set of bristles on a handle will 
clean the open surfaces of your ‘show’ teeth. The 
makers of TEK set out to find a brush that would reach 
the crevices where the sources of decay can hide, and 
the spots which even your dentist can only see with a 
mirror. They thought hard, and worked hard. They 
called in dentists to advise them. When the TEK 
toothbrush was ready, dentists were asked for their 
opinion on it. 92 out of every 100 said it was the most 
efficient toothbrush that had ever been made. 
Because of wartime difficulties, fewer TEKS can be 
made than formerly. 
We very much regret 
the inconvenience to 
retailers and their cus- 
tomers. Even if you 
should be disappointed 





ber to ask for TEK, as 
supplies may have are 
rived in the meantime. 


DESIGNED BY DENTISTS 


Tek 2: 


Plus Purchase Tax 
Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON AND JOHNSON 





emmmens (Gt. Britain) Ltd., Slough & Gargrave — 
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MUGSTERED TRADE MARS 


Officers agree that in a ‘ Viyella’ Service Shirt a man feels uniformly at 
his best. Here’s a shirt which never lets you down, which both on duty 
and off knows the meaning of service, and which keeps its tailored 


smartness of line and detail unchanged throughout a long and busy life. 
‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts . . . W719 ‘ Viyella’ Service Socks ... . 4/1 
(with two collars ...... 22/4) ‘ Viyella’ Service Ties... . 3] 


(Prices include Tax.) 


Viyella’ Service Shins 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
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Clothes 


in Wartime 


Even if you cut your ex- 
penditure to the barest 
necessities, an occasional 
suit or possibly a sports 
jacket and trousers must 
still be included. Drop 
into Moss Bros. and choose 
from our tremendous ready 
to wear selection. You'll 
find it a Spring tonic after 
a wartime Winter. The 
transaction can be both 
speedy and satisfying, for 
you can see the clothes on 


before you buy. 


MOSS 
8 ROS tro. 


Naval, Military, R.A.F. & General Outfitters 





Corner of KING ST. & BEDFORD ST., W.C. z. 
TEMple Bar 4477 (12 lines) 
Also 3/5 Upper Union Street, Aldershot; 76 Park Street 
Bristol; 5 St. Ann’s Square, Manchester, 2; The Hard, 
Portsmouth. And at Boscombe, Camberley, Dorking. 
Droitwich, Hove, Ilkley, Salisbury, Shrivenham and York. 








GRANTS ©..2/WHISKY 


WILLIAM GRANT & SONS LTD 





* DISTILLERS © DUFFTOWN * SCOTLAND e 





‘ London Agents for Grant's ‘‘ Liqueur’’ Scotch — Messrs, Hedges & Butler, Ltd., Wine Merchants, 153, Regent Street, W.r. 
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HUNTLEY & PALMERS snag-proof cloth it'll remain 


THIN CAPTAIN 


TRY ALSO OATCAKES & WHOLEMEAL WAFERS 


























There’s still some Sportex 
about—and you'll be a lucky 
man if it’s about you. If your 
tailor can cut you a town or 
country suit in this firm-woven, 








his pride when it is your oldest and still favourite gar- 


ment. But if your tailor can’t get Sportex—supplies N 
are very limited—remember the name. You'll be glad ) 
you did when the days of peace and petrol come again. cH og 


no oe, HARDEST a ee 


AP %Y6 ‘ 
ma , 1941 
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Keep on buying 


Savings 






















Monastery 
Secrets 


. . . THE FORBIDDEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF TIBET 


What strange secrets of nature are 
locked within the mountain fast- 
ness of Tibet? What control over 
the forces of the Universe do these 
cloistered sages exercise? For cen- 
turies the world has sought to know 
the source of their power—to learn 
their mastery of life, and their faculty 
for overcoming problems with which 
the masses of mankind still 
. Have they sel- 
fishly deprived humanity 

of these rare ings? 


WRITE FOR THIS 
FREE BOOK 


Like the streams that 
trickle from the Him- 
alayan heights to the 
plateaus below, the 
great truths of these 

her 


Orient is the Rosicrucian 

Brotherhood (not a re- 

organization). They 

incite you to write today for 
their FREE Sealed Book, 


The ROSICRUCIANS 


amonc 
San Jose, Calif. 
U.S.A. 
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OOD, as never before, must be saved—not only 

saved for vital work, but saved from decay. 

The spores of fungi, ever present in timber, 
only require conditions conducive to their germina- 
tion, and the tentacles spread and cause what is 
commonly known as Wet and Dry Rot. 


This picture shows how a fungoid growth robbed 
the below ground portion of a gate post of all its 
practical value in so short a time as two years. 


Guard against all forms of decay in timber by 
treating it now with a material that positively 
prevents deterioration — not one that just gives 
temporary protection—but one that is truly effective. 


CUPRINOL is the only choice, for it is made 
from organo-metallic salrs which seep right into the 
fibres of the wood and render it immune from all 
forms of decay. What is more, water cannot wash 
it out, and it can be painted over. One coat of 
e CUPRINOL applied by brush or spray will do it. 


— (UPRINOL 


WOOD AND FABRIC PRESERVATIVE 


Used and specified by che Admiralty, War Office, Air Ministry, H.M. Office of Works, etc. 
yenson & Nicholson, Ltd., Cuprinol Section, Jenson House, Stratford, London, E.15. 
Distributors of Cuprinol products in the United Kingdom and Northern Ireland 












Here are the most 
Delicious 
Sandwiches 
made with Osborn’s 


ts . P Dawei) 
spread for Sandwiches. Its unique fla 0 Ir 
makes the perfect Sandwich for all occasions~ 
on toast, too, it is equally delightful. 


for restoring the jaded appetite. 
> 9 
Osborn 


PATUM PEPERIUM 
eC 


The Greatest of all Table Delicacies 


aii ey N's 
Also ask for OSBORN’S Anchovy Paste, newt 
Savoury Sauce, and OSBORN’S Anchovy 4 paar = 
Be sure you get OSBORN’S. Still ied at pr 


. es, € 
prices, Obtainable from all the best © s, Stor 


Send for FREE RECIPE BOOK Dept. LL. 

C. OSBORN & CO., LTD., LONDON, N.16 
(Est. 1828) 

Suppliers t Avmy, Navy and Air Force Inst 


ons and Canwens 
aD 
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CHANGE OVER 


} stural 
to delicious * Bermaline” Bri ~ full ot aioe 
nutriment, including Vitamin B. Pr res our Baker 
too. Win through{on ** Bermaline. ; A fs Wit 
or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, &'296°"~ 
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MODEL AEROPLANES a 


L.B.LTD. London 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY. This Periodical 1s suid subyect w the following couditions, camely, that it sali not, without the written consent of toe pubushers lrst given, 
be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 3d. ; 


and that it shall not be lent, re-sold, hired out or otherwise dispo - 
of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade; or affixed to or as a part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter waeowr 










PATUM PEPERIUM: 
Patum Peperium “ the Gentleman's Relish,” § 
most delicious of all savouries, the ideal | 


Ww 
~ 
™ 








For § 
Convalescents, this lovely savoury is excelent § 
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HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


Crand 


COTCH WHISKY # 





ntful. For @ 
is excellent ; 


Famous 






The Queen's Own Cameron Highlanders 


This famous regiment was originally the 
Cameronian Volunteer Regiment of Foot raised 
in 1793 by Alan Cameron of Erracht, Inverness- 
shire and named after him. In 1873 it was 
renamed the Queen’s Own Cameron High- 
landers with the right to bear the Thistle and 
Crown as the Regimental Badge. 


The right to bear the name 


HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 









































is reserved for the finest blend of old 





matured Scotch whiskies produced by the 
largest Independent Distillers in Scotland 
under their direct supervision. This private 
wnership ensures the absolute uniformity 
and exceptional quality of this famous blend. 





















MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH; 
also GLASGOW and LONDON 








BEWARE!! 


EVEN YOU MAY HAVE 


PYORRHOEA 


MAY BE 
VICTIMS 


Tender, bleeding gums are danger signs, which 
neglected, lead to gum disease (Pyorrhoea). 
Daily use of Forhans will eradicate these 
gum affections — used in time, preveut them 
altogether, 

Thousands of dentists use Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Thousands of them 
recommend Forhans Brand Special Formula 
Dentifrice which contains Forhans Anti- 
pyorrhoea Astringent. Don’t let pyorrhoea 
claim you asa victim. Guard against it now 
- before it is too late! See your dentist. 
and start using Forhans : 

today! In three sizes. 












Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “special 

formula’ Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 


"YUST BRUSH YOUR 
TEETH WITH IT”.. 





THE 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS 


IN WARTIME 

WING to the paper shortage it is essential 

to place a standing order with your news- 
agent to make sure of getting your copy of ‘‘ THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS’”’ each week 
By a Paper Control Order, the output cf 
British paper is drastically restricted and all! 
publications are compelled to exercise the strictest 
economy, and in future no periodicals can be 
stocked for casual sale. It is therefore impera- 
tive to place an order for your copy each week. | 
Those desiring to have “THE ILLUSTRATED | 
LONDON NEWS’ sent to friends in neutral | 
countries should send a subscription to The | 


Publisher, Illustrated London News and Sketch, 
Ltd., Commonwealth House, 1, New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C.1. 
12 months: Inland and Foreign £3 16 6 
Canada and Newfouniland - £3 14 4 
6 months: Inland and Foreign £1 19 8 
Canada and Newfoundland - £1 187 
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Smokers who desire 
the best 
ETS (0) de 
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STATE EXPRESS 555 cigarettes have 
always been the best at any price. Their 
consistent high standard of quality is still 
maintained and they are the natural choice 
for those who gladly pay that little extra 
to obtain the best cigarette in the world. 
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BEST FITTING UNIFORMS 


@ Made throughout on the 
premises by expert 
West-End «ailors. 


@ Only the best heavy 
weight materials used. 


@ Complete stock of all 
accessories. 


@ Special 
payment. 


facilities for 


MILITARY TAILORS FOR 130 YEARS 


NIGOLLS of REGENT STREET 


H. J. NICOLL & CO. LTD. 120 REGENT ST. LONDON, W.| 
ALSO AT SHRIVENHAM—CAMBERLEY— ALDERSHOT 


*Phone : REGent 1951 
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HOWEVER BADLY YOU MAY BEGIN 
YOUR DAILY ROUND, THINGS WILL 
SURELY MEND SO SOON AS YOU 
SEEK THE GRATEFUL SOLACE OF 


PLAYER'S 


NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


+‘. It is now more 

than ever necessary to 

empty your packet 

the time of purchase 

a leave it with your 
st 


_ Pla o ‘oheag wr ane 


Pris ‘TED In ED 7LAND D by Tue Ini stmareD Li 
APRIL 26, 1941. Registe a ape 4 fo w transmissi 
Agents for Australasia : Gordon nd Go ( Ltd. Branch “late Sydney 


DON | News A AND SKET¢ a Lrp., M 
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Here’s a good business 


shirt: neat corded stripe 
on white ground, two 
collars to match, and 
a heavy material 
a long life 


12/6 


with 
before it. 


AUSTIN REED 


OF REGENT STREE 
Bath, Belfast, Birmingham, Bournemouth, Bristol, Coventry, Edinburgh 


Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Liverpool, Manchester, Norwich, Nottingham, Oxford 
Sheffield, Southampton. 
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